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A Treasure House of Gifts is 
Wanamaker Jewelry Store 


Every day in the year one may find rare and precious gifts in 
the Wanamaker Jewelry Store. 

There are diamonds and other precious stones, in artistic and distinctive mountings. 
Many pieces of fairy-like loveliness as well as glittering “masse” effects, make gift 


choosing a delight. Brooches, bar pins, necklaces, bracelets, rings and men’s jewelry, 
of beauty and originality, comprise a remarkable collection. 


Fine gold jewelry, too, is here in all the forms that fashion approves and use 
requires. 


Time but adds greater popularity to the wrist watch—there are hundreds here. 
Other watches, also—such famous makes as the ‘‘Howard,” the “Elgin,” and the 
“Waltham.” 


For her dressing table there are handsome sterling silver boudoir sets as weli as 
fine enamels. Other feminine accessories include purses, sewing trifles, mesh bags, 
and vanity cases. 


Men will like the cigarette cases, match boxes, cigar cutters, and gold pocket knives. 


And stately hall clocks, chests of silver, service plates, sandwich trays, candlesticks, 
carving sets, flower vases and centrepieces, suggest themselves for the home. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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Miscellaneous 
American Girl, The. By Winifred 
Buck. The Macmillan Company. $1.00. 
This is a book that all girls ought to 
read. It tells a girl a great deal about 
herself and points out the ways by which 
she can make the best of herself and the 
most of her opportunities. The author 
says in her preface: “Give the American 


girl half a chance and she will make | 
good,” and she shows how this may in | 


part be accomplished. 


Patriotism and Radicalism. By Mer- | 


cer Green Johnston. Sherman, French 


& Company. $1.25. 


The great plea of the volume is for | 


social justice and for patriotism. On 


these two subjects the writer must, like | 


Dr. Arnold, “speak or burst.” The sin- 


cerity of the author’s position on both | 
counts is attested by deeds. Social jus- | 


tice he believes in “breakfastless, dinner- 
less, and supperless, if need be,” and 


his active interest in its behalf for the | 


laboring men in his parishes has more 
than once cost him his “job.” His pres- 
ent service with an ambulance corps in 
France attests to his patriotism. 


Socialism—the socialism that will al- | 
low every man to become the man God | 


intended him to be—is accepted unequiv- 
ocally. For its sake bold words are 


spoken. Patriotism the author finds com- | 
patible with and highly important to this 
socialism. “The man who does not know | 


how to be loyal to the flag of the State 
of which he is now a citizen,” he writes, 


“will never be loyal to the flag of any | 


far-off dream State save in his dreams.” 


The flag is not responsible for the indi- 

vidual; every individual, however, is re- 
sponsible for what happens beneath his | 
flag. Socialism must and will be made | 
a fact by constant, constructive action, 


building up to high and higher ideals, 
not by sitting by the roadside hating 
everyone who can own a Ford. 

The Pacifists are severely dealt with, 
especially the Socialist pacifists who have 
recently so discredited that party by ob- 


Securing its high aims through an anti- | 
government policy, pro-German rather | 


than pro-humanity. 

There is much packed into these 218 
pages. Plain words are used; the author 
is too fiercely in earnest to waste time 
upon a euphonious phrase when a single 


Rooseveltian word will serve. Yet linked | 
with the sternness of the prophet is the | 


Sweetness of a lover of mankind, and 
however burning the denunciation, a 


Sense of humor and a keen intellect keep | 


him from fanaticism. 














ADVERTISING SECTION 


OOD BOOKS will have a two-fold interest for 
thinking people during this coming year. They 
will provide needed diversion from the press of affairs 
and needed information as to the meaning of events. 
Wherever good books are sold, you will find these 
carefully selected Doubleday, Page titles: 


ee 


For every lover of things out-of- 
doors, for those who know the 
charm of country sights and 
sounds, David Grayson has writ- 
ten a memorable book in his 


“GREAT POSSESSIONS” 


With a heart as big as his prac- 
tice, Doctor Red Pepper Burns, 
lovable, whimsical bear of a 
man pursues his most interest- 
ing way through Grace S. Rich- 
mond’s 


“RED PEPPER’S PA- 
TIENTS” 


Persia, land of romance and 
mystery and beautiful rugs as 
well, springs into life under the 
colorful pen of H. G. Dwight, 
author of “Stamboul Nights”— 
A travel-book and vastly more 
is 


“PERSIAN MINIATURES” 
Rarely has a more amusing 
whimsy been written than this 
story of the adventure that be- 
fell a delightfully practical, 
woman in her prosaic middle- 
age. You will chuckle over 
Christopher Morley’s 


“PARNASSUS 
ON WHEELS” 


Here is the story of a girl who 
found life hard in the little town 
where she was born. It was 
no easier in New York. How 
she faced it makes one of Kath- 
leen Norris’s most important 
novels, 
“MARTIE 
THE UNCONQUERED” 


The men responsible for the 
beautiful things that make your 
home livable, the Adams, Inigo 
Jones, Chippendale, Hepple- 
white were all of them interest- 
ing personalities. They live 
again in the pages of Walter 
A. Dyer’s unusual new book, 


“CREATORS OF 
DECORATIVE STYLES” 
The dog Baree, son of the fa- 
mous Kazan, plays out his stir- 
ring part in the great stretches 
of the northern woods in James 
Oliver Curwood’s splendid story. 


“BAREE, SON OF KAZAN” 


America’s foremost writers 
have joined with her poets and 
painters and sculptors in a mag- 
nificent tribute to America’s 
beloved ally: 
“FOR FRANCE” 
(Profits to French Heroes’ Fund) 


TITLES BELOW READY JANUARY I7th 


The Lone Wolf figures in a rat- 
tling good tale of submarines, 
shipwreck, spies and Prussian 
intrigue in America. 


“THE FALSE FACES” 


With all of his great artistry 
James Lane Allen has shown 
the effects upon a boy’s soul of 
his first contact with the deeper 
things of nature. You will 
treasure 
“THE KENTUCKY 
WARBLER” 


DOUBLEDAY. 


Just a little book, but one that 
is crowded with the stuff of the 
spirit that we all need so badly 
these days. That is Dana Gat- 
lin’s 
“THE FULL MEASURE 
OF DEVOTION” 


Lieut. Alan Bott has chosen 
the pen-name of “Contact,” the 
cry of the mechanic to the air- 
plane pilot, and he writes of the 
things he has seen and done 
way up in the ceiling of the 
world above the trenches, in 
“THE FLYING ACE” 


GARDEN CITY, 


PAGE & CO. f@Qi NEW YORK 
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LIVE WAR BOOKS 


Sixteenth Edition 


CARRY ON: 


Letters in Wartime 
By Lieut. CONINGSBY DAWSON 


Author of “The Garden Without Walls,” 
etc. Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00 net. 
“One could wish that a law might be 
passed compelling every pacifist to read 
‘Carry On’. It is this spirit of a new 
literature, a new religion, pervading the 
book that makes it such a penetrating, such 
a comprehensive interpretation of war.”— 
New York Times. 


HARRY 
BUTTERS, R. F. A. 


Life and Letters 


Edited By MRS. DENIS O’SUL- 
LIVAN 
With 12 Illustrations. Cloth, $1.50 met. 


The story and letters of a California boy 
who was killed fighting on the Somme. 


Fun From the Trenches 


TEMPORARY 
HEROES 


By CECIL SOMMERS 


Illustrated by the Author. Cloth, $1.25 net. 

The cheeriness of our soldiers is now 
proverbial, but it would be difficult to find 
a more cheery soul than the author of this 
book—an officer in the British Army. He 
gives one of the most vivid pictures yet 
presented of the life of a modern soldier, 
but every incident is treated in so whimsical 
a fashion that war seems to lose half of its 
horrors. 


FRANCIS JOSEPH 
AND HIS COURT 


By HERBERT VIVIAN, M.A. 

With 16 Illustrations. Cloth, $2.50 net. 

Mr. Vivian has. compiled this remark- 
able book from the memoirs of Count 
Roger de_ Resseguier, a son of Francis 
Joseph's Court Chamberlain. 

“A particularly authentic revelation of 
Austrian court lite for the last half century 
and more, as it is unquestionably a 


singularly vivid and fascinating narration.” 
New York Tribune. 


THE 
INVISIBLE GUIDE 
By C. LEWIS HIND 


Author of “The Soldier Boy.” 
net. 


Cloth, $1.00 


Here is a record of how the presence of 
a dear friend killed in the war was first 
made known and the fellowship of the early 
days; then how the presence gradually 
faded, only to return later with an added 
sense of the spiritual transcending all ma- 
terial values. It is a choice book which 
will make a strong appeal to those seeking 
comfort at this time. 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 
Author of “Heretics,” “Orthodoxy,” “The 


Crimes of England,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 
net. 


“A history of Ideas. As imaginative as a 
moving picture and as brilliantly clever as 
a clever play.”—New York Sun. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


JOHN LANE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


It is a stirring call to action, to high 
national ideals for a government truly 
“or, for, and by the people,” and to a 
realization of the dignity and opportuni- 
ties of citizenship. A better antidote for 
classism or pacifism it would be hard to 
find. 


There’s Pippins and Cheese to Come. 
By Charles S. Brookes. Illustrated by 
Theodore Diedricksen, Jr. Yale Univer- 
sity Press. $2.00. 

Delightful essays that recall Charles 
Lamb, gently satirical, finely humorous, 
pleasantly sympathetic digressions on 
such themes as “On Buying Old Books,” 
“Any Stick Will Do to Beat a Dog,” 
“Now that Spring is Here,” “A Plague 
to All Cowards” and “The Aspirations of 
the Early British Reviewers.” 
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Jack Hine 
Author of “ The Blue Streak” 


Greek Genius and Its Influence, The. 
Edited by Lane Cooper. Yale University 
Press. $3.50. 

Selected essays and extracts from well- 
known writers, including such gems of 
thought as “The Legacy of Greece,” by 
John Clark Stobart, reprinted from “The 
Glory that Was Greece”; “The Native of 
Antiquity,” by August Boeckli; “Milton’s 
Use of Classical Mythology,” by Charles 
Grosvenor Osgood; “Our Debt to An- 
tiquity,” by Thaddeus Zielinski. 


Dwelling Houses of Charleston, South 
Carolina, The. By Alice R. Huger Smith 
and D. E. Huger Smith. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

Charleston, South Carolina, is one of 
the richest cities in the country in the 
number of her quaint and wonderful 
dwelling houses of earlier days. It is a 
perfect delight to look through the pages 
of this volume, dream over the sketches 
and photographs and read the interest- 
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NEW WAR BOOKS 


LEAVES FROM AN OFFICER’S 
NOTEBOOK 


By ELIOT CRAWSHAY-WILLIAMS 


Author of “Across Persia,” “Songs on Service,” 
etc. With 8 illustrations. 8vo. $3.40 net 


In July, 1916, the Turks made their second 
attack on Egypt, and the story of their repulse 
forms the latter part of this book. There is a 
stimulating and unprejudiced account of the vie 
tory at Romani, and of the subsequent pursuit of 
the Turks; achievements of as much importance as 
interest. 


THE COMMONWEALTH AT WAR 


By A. F. POLLARD, M.A. Litt.D., Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford, and Professor of Eng- 
lish History in the University of London. 


vO. $2.25 met. 
_The volume does not attempt to deal with the 
history of the war, and military events are only 
alluded to incidentally. The subject is rather the 
politics of the war as exemplified by such questions 
as the Freedom of the Seas; the attitude of British 
Dominions; the effect of the war on the future 
organization of the British Empire; the policy of 
President Wilson; the Russian Revolution: and 
the prevention of future wars. : 


LIGHT AND SHADE IN WAR 


By CAPT. MALCOLM ROSS 

War Correspondent with the New Zealand Forces, 

Author of “A Climber in New Zealand,” etc., and 

NOEL ROSS, of The Times Literary Staff 

(lately Lance-Corporal with the Anzacs, and 

Lieut. Territorial Artillery.) 

Third Impression. $1.60 met. 
“It is full of Anzac virility, full of Anzae 

buoyancy, and surcharged with that devil-may-care 

humor—even in the face of ugliest death—that has 


so astounded us jaded peoples of an older world.”— 
Daily Mail (London). 


TALES OF THE GREAT WAR 


By SIR HENRY NEWBOLT 
Author of “The Book of the Blue Sea,” “The 
Book of the Thin Red Line,” etc. With colored 


plates and other illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 


Crown 8vo. 


Second Impression. $1.75 net. 


. .. Newbolt has written a book that every boy 
will hail with enthusiasm. . . But Newhbolt’s 
writing covers the army as well, and here he adds 
chapter after chapter throwing light on many ob- 
scure points, and assembling the story of the war 
from the British angle until it becomes connected 
and understandable. It is a book for the shelves, 
to be read by adults with the keenest of pleasure, 
and to be read and re-read by the boys with their 
best favorites.—Republic, St. Louis, Mo. 





THE CROWD IN PEACE AND WAR 


By Sir MARTIN CONWAY 
Late Roscoe Professor of Art, Liverpool, Slade 
Professor of Art, Cambridge, President of the 
Alpine Club. Crown 8vo. $1.75 net. 
“The book is one of the most valuable issued in 
months. The detail, always vital and never tedi- 
ous, into which the author carries his analyses, 
the naturalness and vividness of his illustrations, 
and the epigrammatic style in which he writes, 
combine to hold the reader's interest tense 


| giving to a condensed and serious psychological 


study much of the fascination of a romance.”— 
The Nation, N. 


WHAT GERMANY IS FIGHTING FOR 


By SIR CHARLES WALDSTEIN 
Author of “Aristodemocracy: From the 
War Back to Moses, Christ and Plato,” etc 


Limp cloth. 60 cents net. 


“Sir Charles Waldstein, than whom there are 
few living men better qualified from knowledge 
of the German country, its statesmen and pub- 
licists, to form an opinion, here gives a succinct 
and closely reasoned synopsis of the aims an 
evolution of German public opinion during the 
war.”—The People. 

“His book constitutes an important war docu- 
ment.”’—Punch. 


Great 


12mo. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
| PUBLISHERS 
Fourth Ave. and Thirtieth St., New York 


MonTHLY 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


War Books of Great Value 


FOR SOLDIERS AND CIVILIANS 


HOW TO LIVE AT 
THE FRONT 


By HECTOR MAC QUARRIE, B.A., Canab. 
Second Lieutenant, Royal Field Artillery. 


12 illustrations. $1.25 net. 


“A masterpiece.”—New York Sun. 

“Second Lieutenant MacQuarrie tells you all 
about it with open mind and open heart and an honesty 
and fervor that represents the finest kind of message that 
anyone from ‘over there’ who has been in it, can bring. . 
And the young soldier will like the information, the manli- 
ness and brotherliness that inspires these pages and makes 
the volume a true vade mecum in these days of trial and 
tribulation.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Every American must read this remarkable book if he 
wishes to know the truth about war conditions. It gives an 
intimate, informative and stirring account of Battle, Fear, 
Courage, Women, Disease. Wise Precautions, etc., etc. 
Send it to your son, brother or friend in the ranks. Re- 
member that his character as well as his life are in danger 
in France. 


The War and the Bagdad Railway 


The Story of Asia Minor and Its Relation 
to the Present Conflict 
By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. 
15 illustrations and a map. $1.50 net. 


A book that tells the story of the Bagdad Railway—one of the 
primary causes of the war—in a most interesting manner and con- 
nects the story with the romantic past of the great Highway across 
Asia Minor, through which the Railway passes. The book makes 
its appeal to everyone interested in the problems of the war. A 

mplete map and selected illustrations add to the value of this 
which will take a unique place in war literature. It is written 

e who has made the East his life study. 


Complete U. S. Infantry Guide 


Profusely Bound in durable buckram to 


$6.00 net. 


Aptly termed by one reviewer, ““The Infantryman’s Bible,” this 
volume is an accurate reprint of all the material contained in the 25 
Government books pertaining to Infantry. Infantry Officers, trained 
and in training, need it as a guide. For the first time all the 
Infantry information can be secured in one complete volume. This 
is infinitely better than the collection of small books. It is also 
less expensive, more convenient and fully and accurately indexed 
and illustrated. 


TWO HANDSOME VOLUMES 


Early Philadelphia: Its People 
Life and Progress 


By HORACE MATHER LIPPINCOTT 
Octavo. Decorated cloth. Boxed, 
A Limited Edition 


city of many institutions, and unimpeached traditions is 

ted in its varying aspects by one who knows the people of 

and yesterday. The public places with the learned insti- 

, the unique sporting life, the financial and business con- 

rns, the social clubs and associations are written of in a way 

hat will make the book a fund of valuable information to all who 
e interested in the beginnings of America. 


OldfRoads Out of Philadelphia 


By JOHN T. FARIS 
7 illustrations and a map. Demi octavo. 
$4.00 net. 


of Philadelphia are the most 
illustrations and suggestive text mark the 
ze for the automobilist, walker and historian. 
the Battle of Brandywine, Valley Forge and Militia Hill suggest 
the fascination of the subject. The author presents the past and 
the present of ten of the great highways. 


illustrated. 2187 pages. 
stand rough wine. 


llustrations. $6.00 net. 


Decorated cloth. 


roads out 
Ame a. Profuse 
as a pri 


book 
Such names as 


historic in . 


AT THE FRONT 


By HECTOR MacQUARRIE, B.A. Cantan. 


Secoed Lisstman!, Royal Field Artillery 


The Soldiers’ 
English and French 


Conversation Book 


By 
WALTER M. 
GALLICHAN 


Cloth, 30 cents net, 
leather, 75 cents net. Con- 
tains hundreds of useful 
sentences and words enabl- 
ing the soldier to converse 
with the French and Bel- 
gian allies, with correct 
pronunciation of each word. 


Limp 


READY IN JANUARY 


Religions of the Past 


and Present 


Edited by Dr. J. A. MONT- 
GOMERY. $2.50 net. 


Is an authoritative yet 
popular account of ancient 
and modern religions from 
the viewpoint that the re- 
ligion of each people has 
presented the highest ideals 
of that people. The au- 
thors are members of the 
faculty of Religious His- 
tory of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


By the Author of ‘‘ WHAT MEN 
LIVE BY’’ 


The Training and 
Rewards of the 
Physician 
By RICHARD C. CABOT, 


M.D. $1.25 net. 


A new volume in _ the 
Training Series. The au- 
thor treats the subject in a 
fresh, vigorous fashion that 
will appeal not only to stu- 
dents and doctors, but also 
to the public in general. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 





| much favorable comment. 





ing historical and personal incidents asso- 
ciated with Charleston homes and streets. 
Completeness in every particular is a 
feature of the work. The matter has 
been collected and selected for years with 
this in mind and will, therefore, prove of 
lasting value not only to Charlestonians 
but to all those whose tastes are along 
historical and architectural lines. 

Dr. Robie is a physician who is emi- 
nently suited to deal with this subject. 
He has been honorary fellow of Clark 
University and acting superintendent of 
the Hospital Cottages for Children. Be- 
sides a regular practice for eight years, 
he has been superintendent of Riverview 
Sanitarium, and is at present superin- 
tendent of Pine Terrace. He is a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 


Inez Haynes Irwin 
Author of * The Lady of Kingdoms” 


Laws of Health and Prosperity, The. 
By Clara Chamberlain McLean. The 
Elizabeth Toure Company. 


Twelve lessons in spiritual science, a 


| book principally for students and teach- 
| ers of New Thought. 


Poems of H. C. Bunner. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Bunner’s short stories have aroused 
His poems 
will add to his reputation. They come 
to us in a volume that is full of surprises, 
in that these verses have been more or 
less obscured through magazine publica- 
tion, and not until brought together in 


this way, do they reveal their strength 


| and fine feeling and real poetic quality. 


Journal from the Belgian Legation, A. 
By Hugh Gibson. Doubleday, Page & 
Company. 

Hugh Gibson was first secretary to 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 
Brand Whitlock in Belgium and his 
diary, written from day to day, is one of a 
the most intimate accounts yet furnished | / B W. B k f 1918 
of the events that took place during the | WoO ig ar oo Ss or 
earlier days of the War. Among other 
things, he describes minutely his efforts | 66 99 ° ° 
to save Edith Cavell, an effort to which he Darby the Yank Fights with the Tanks 


devoted many hours and the best that 


was in him. This is an important piece 

of work on the literature of the War 

and reveals much that would perhaps an ee 
never otherwise be known. 


House of Hohenzollern and the Haps- 


burgs. By Gustav Pollak. New York 
= n the Irenche 
This was published in the New York 


“Post” and “The Nation.” It is an 
unique study of the German and Aus- 

trian Royal Families and especially | By Corp. R. Derby Holmes 
timely just now. 22nd LONDON BATTALION 

Richard Strauss. By Henry T. Finck. QUEEN’S ROYAL WEST SURREY REGIMENT 
Little, Brown & Company. $2.50. 

There is much of interest in the life 
of Strauss and little concerning him has 
heretofore been available. Now the vet- 
eran musical critic of the “New York | 
Evening Post” has prepared a biography 
and critical comment, all of which will 
be of moment to the music lover and 
much of which has a value as criticism. 
The book is rendered the more entertain- 
ing by a number of anecdotes pleasantly 
told, while the appreciation of Strauss 
prepared by Percy Grainger, makes a 
welcome supplement to Mr. Finck’s work. | 


Clammer and the Submarine, The. By 
William John Hopkins. Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company. $1.25. 

The Clammer, as he used to be, “wan- 
dered on the shore and dug his clams 
and was content.” This tale tells how 
the war come close to him, and how, in- 
cidentally, it worked confusion among 
his friends and their love affairs. 

Jimmy Wales and Bobby Leverett are 
in the Coast Defense, “going to and fro 
upon the water, seeking that which is 
not,” and they have picked up a friend, 
Jack Ogilvie. On shore one evening, they 
meet Elizabeth Radnor, an attractive 
girl who appears to be a teacher of swim- 
ming and dancing, and whose presence e 
in the neighborhood is unexplained. It i 
turns out that she has known Ogilvie be- etters of a Canadian 
fore and is interested in his affair with 
her friend, Olivia Gresham. The com- 
plications of love and war make a lively t t h B 
story, a comedy with undercurrents of re Cc er earer 
deep feeling. 

Secrets of the Submarine. By Marley By R. A. L. 
Fotheringham Hay. Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

This is the first popular book to be 
written on the submarine by an acknowl- 
edged authority. The whole construction 
of a submarine boat is explained in sim- 
ple terms, but every detail of parts, his- 


tory and uses is given. There are many Publishers, LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 


items of surprising information included, 
4 


This American boy who did his bit with a London 
cockney battalion in the trenches, in No-man’s-land, and 
with the tanks on the Somme, has written a book to stir 
the heart. It is a vivid picture of the life our armies now 
face and the scenes of war have not dulled the author’s 
irrepressible sense of humor. Illustrated. $1.35 net 


This remarkable correspondence from the fighting 
front, edited by Anna Chapin Ray, is far removed from 
the usual run of trench letters. They make one feel the 
very pulse of war. $1.35 net 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Notable Doran Books of the Day 


A LOITERER IN NEW YORK 
Introduction by Paul W. Bartlett. Fully illustrated 


Brander Matthews says: “As interesting as illuminative, can be cordially recommended.’’ 86 unusual 
illustrations. Net, $4.00 


By Francis Wilson Huard 
Author of ‘My Home in the Field of Honor."* With Drawings by Charles Huard 


“Whoever comes across it will urge its reading upon others."—New York Times. Net, $1.35 


By Arnold Bennett BOOKS AND PERSONS 





By Helen W. Henderson 











Being Comments on a Past Epoch (1908-1911) 


The New Republic says these causeries ‘‘Were unparalleled in England.”’ Net, $2.00 


Edited by Amelia J. Burr SYLVANDER AND CLARINDA 


The Love Letters of Robert Burns and Agnes M’Lehose 


Introducing to the lovers of Burns and lovers of romance this delicate old-fashioned romance of two great 
lovers. 


By E. F. Benson 





Net, $1.50 | 


FREAKS OF MAYFAIR 

Dedicated to Frank Eyes and Kindly Ears with Black and 
White Drawings by George Plank 

A delicate satire of the West End of London and all other West Ends where society abounds. Net, $1.50 
By Charles Hanson Towne AUTUMN LOITERERS 
With Illustrations and Decorations by Thomas Fogarty 

“A ‘different’ motor thing. There is nothing like it.’’ Net, $1.25 
By Ambassador James W. Gerard MY FOUR YEARS IN GERMANY 
Fully illustrated and with Photographic Reproductions of Documents 


literature and more than history. It is a trumpet call to American patriotism.’’ 
New York World. t 








Julian Street says: 





‘More than 





Net, $2.00 

: 3 
By Alexander McClintock, D. C. M. BEST 0’ LUCK 
Thrilling tales of what our boys are now going through. Net, $1.00 


By H. E. Marshall THIS COUNTRY OF OURS 


The Story of the United States. Illustrated with Many Pictures 


. in Color by A. C. Michael 
painstaking, 





An up-to-date book 


in every way for young people. 


: Accurate, 
cherish our national ideas. 


Net, $2.50 

5 
By Edward Branch Lyman ME’OW JONES 
The true story of a refugee Belgian cat now in America, as told by himself. Ifustrated. "Net, $1.00 


THE BEST NEW FICTION 
THE GREEN MIRROR 
The Distinguished Novel of the Day 


“An exposition of the mind and soul of the great 

Hugh Walpole Northwest it rises to its highest worth among the 
In relatively big and little things alike, rarely and best workers of fiction of the season.”—New York 
amazingly right.""—New York Sun. Net, $1.50 Tribune. Illustrated. 


Net, $1.40 


HIS LAST BOW A. Conan Doyle 
A New Sherlock Holmes Book 


“As interesting, as full of ingenuity and unexpected 
developments as were the earliest of the adven 
tures.""—New York Times. Net, $1.35 


SONIA: Between Two Worlds 
Stephen McKenna 


Mary Roberts Rinehart says: ‘‘It is a big book, 
one of the very biggest the war has produced.’’ 


a Net, $1.50 HOUSEMATES J. D. Beresford 
CRET BREAD ‘The most interesting and vital of all Mr. Beres- 
SE F. Tennyson Jesse ford’s novels.’’—Boston Transcript. Net, $1.50 
‘A big novel, standing head and shoulders above 

the ruck.'"—Neu’ Statesman. Net, x10 A SHEAF OF BLUEBELLS 


Baroness Orczy 
A high-spirited romance of France in the days of 
Bonaparte. 
FISHPINGLE Horace Annesley Vachell 


*“‘As good as anything its author has written, which 


THE WAYFARERS AT THE ANGEL'S 
Sara Ware Bassett 


A prose lyric of humbler American life. Net, $1.25 


is saying a good deal.’"—New York Evening Post. 
THE TORTOISE E. F. Benson 3 Net, $1.40 
Exquisite as ‘‘Dodo’’ and ‘‘Michael’’—the story of FAULKNER'S FOLLY 


‘ wezard Cupid among very human English gentle- 


Mystery, cumulative thrills, 
Net, $1.50 


the sweet of romance at the end. 


mmm A SCENT DOR AN Rte SRS 


MAIN STREET and Other Poems SONGS FOR A LITTLE HOUSE 
Joyce Kilmer Christopher Morley 


By the poet who is certainly one of the most human As indispensable to the spiritual equipment of any 
f his generation, now gone to war. Net, $1.00 house as a cookery book is to the kitchen. 


Net, $1.25 
DREAMERS and Other Poems THE PIPER ANDTHE REED 
Theodosia Garrison =~ _ - 
Author of “‘ The Joy of Life,” etc. pe ee Merweod 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox says: “Every line is a gem - “The Wikch of Rader.” om 
% i 


{ nore ie “A _ z on 
pure lyric beauty. Net, $1.25 Gives its author a firm position among American 
poets of the first order. Net, $1.25 


THE VISION SPLENDID 
ee ABANIC AT ARMAGEDDON cei 
rton Braley 


Poetry speaks with its newest voice in these songs 
of the George Luks of verse. Net, $1.00 


CEORCE H. DORAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


PUBLISHERS IN AMERICA FOR HODDER & STOUGHTON 


John Oxenham 
“*The Poet Laureate of the War’’ 

‘Doughty music,”” says the Chicago Herald. 

Net, $1.00 





Net, $1.35 | 


MY HOME IN THE FIELD OF MERCY | 





and many readers will be glad to obtain 
this book. 

Letty and Miss Gray. By Helen Sher- 
man Griffith. Penn Publishing Company. 
60 cents. 

A new volume in the Letty Series, in 
which Letty spends a summer at Ham- 
mersmith and meets a new cousin. As 
with all the Letty books, this is a most 
| entertaining story for girls and comes 
within the means of everybody. 


Story of Sugar, The. 
Bassett. 
cents. 

This tells all about how sugar is made, 
and therefore is a most instructive book 


By Sara Ware 
Penn Publishing Company. 75 




















































































L. M. Montgomery 
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Author of “Anne's House of Dreams” 


for young readers. It is, however, writ- 
ten in such interesting fashion that a 
boy or a girl can read it just as they 
would a story-book. 


Little Maid of Ticonderoga, A. By 
Alice Turner Curtis. Penn Publishing 
Company. $1.00. 

This is a patriotic story of early Amer- 
ica, with Ethan Allen introduced. It 
belongs to the “Little Maid” Series, ro- 


mances for girls with an_ historical 
setting. 


Mrs. Manning’s Wards. By May Bald- 
win. J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.35. 

May Baldwin always writes books suit- 
able for young girls. They are perhaps 
a trifle more sedate than most of our 
American juveniles, but they reach the 
hearts of young girls with a hunger for 
romance. 


French Windows. By John Ayscough. 
Longmans, Green & Company. $1.40. 

Mr. Ayscough has perhaps divined 
more clearly than any other writer the 
spiritual aspects and developments of 



















































































































































































































































































































































































Only 


Just 
Ready 


A Book Red- 
Hot from the 
TRENCHES 


The Cross ::- Front 


By CHAPLAIN THOMAS TIPLADY 


shows us the soldier at the front, as 
he knows and loves him, “not scar- 
Ws ict —nor yet 


white — but 

A Book | just Khaki.” 

for Your It gives a side of 
Boy 


NET 


the war that will 
brighten your 
dark moments—a 
note of joy out of 
achorus of pain, 
revealing a phase 
hitherto almost 
left untouched. 


Your 
Friend 
Yourself 


By W.H. LEATHEM, M.A. 


THE COMRADE IN WHITE 

DR. WILFRED T. GRENFELL, who accom- 

nied The Harvard Unit to France, writes: 
‘This little book is like quaffing a draft of re- 
freshing nector. It expresses my own attitude 
toward the problem of Christianity and fighting.” 

Attractive Binding. Net, 50c. 

By EDWARD EARL PURINTON 


PETAIN THE PREPARED 


A Message to American Manhood 
The great Frenchman’s story is told in this 
little book. In these days of stress and crisis it 
proclaims a message for us all. 
“Will; put iron in the blood of the young 
American.’’—Standard. Boards, Net, 50c. 


By BURRIS A. JENKINS 


FACING THE HINDENBURG LINE 

In the dual capacity of war correspondent and 
Y. M. C. A. lecturer, Mr. Jenkins has had ex- 
ceptional opportunities for seeing things at close 
range on the battle-fronts of Europe. Net, $1.25 


By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, D.D. 


Their Nature 
GERMAN ATROCITIES: 2hss.Netrs,, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT says: “I wish 
everyone in this nation could hear this indictment.” 
The conditions thus described by an unimpeachable 
witness should wake every man and woman in 
America. Net, $1.00 


3d EDITION NOW READY 


STUDIES IN THE GREAT WAR ‘ez, s1.20 


By JOSEPH H. ODELL 


THE NEW SPIRIT OF THE NEW ARMY 


An enlightening volume by Dr. Joseph H. Odell, 
who has visited a number of the Army camps, and 
gives interesting facts in the life of the young 
men whom Uncle Sam is training for the army of 
liberty. Net, 60c. 


By J. GREGORY MANTLE, D.D. 


TAPS: A Book for the Boys in Khaki 


Dr. Mantle, an experienced preacher and 
teacher, offers some ‘salutary and inspiring counsel 
to young American soldiers just joining the colors. 

Net, $1.25 


Other Works of Especial Interest 
By M. C. GABRIELIAN 


ARMENIA: A Martyr Nation Net, $2.00 


A historical sketch of the persecuted race. 
By ARTHUR J. BROWN, D.D. 


RUSSIA IN TRANSFORMATION we:, $1.00 


By JAMES A. MACDONALD, LL.D. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN IDEA 


The growth and development of the spirit of | 


liberty. Net, $1.25 
By EDWARD LEIGH PELL, D.D. 


WHAT DID JESUS REALLY TEACH 
ABOUT WAR? Net, $1.00 


By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D.D. 


WHAT THE WAR IS TEACHING Ne:, $1.00 


By JOHN H. JOWETT, D.D. 


THE WHOLE ARMOUR OF GOD vez, $1.25 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


158 FIFTH AVENUE :: NEW YORK 


$1.00 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


the War. This book contains reports of 
conversations held with French and 
British officers, and it reveals in a most 
remarkable way the soul of the French 
soldier peasant. 


Mother Mary. By L. T. Meade. J. B. 


Lippincott Company. $1.35. 


A new Meade story is sure to be waited 
for. This one is up to the usual standard 
and will help to solve the Christmas book 


| problem. 


Alice Duer Miller 
Author of “ Ladies Must Live™ 


“Story Plays for Little Children. By 


Mary Leora Hall and Sarah Elizabeth 
Palmer. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

Little finger exercises and play-songs 
with music, useful chiefly for kinder- 
garten work. 


Adventure Club Afloat,.The. By Ralph 
Henry Barbour. Dodd, Mead & Company. 
$1.35. 

The popular heroes of Mr. Barbour’s 
most recent books go adventuring in this 
new story. Boy readers will share their 
experiences with great delight. 


Marvels of Geology. By E. D. Grew. | 


J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.25. 
One of the “Marvel” Series, books pop- 


| ularly written but of interest chiefly to 


students. 


Russia As I Know It. By Harry De- 
windt. J. B. Lippincott Company. $3.00. 


Mr. Dewindt is an Englishman who 
knows Russia thoroughly. His compre- 
hensive study of the people, their gen- 
eral conditions, their surroundings and 
their development is most enlightening 
at this time, when the eyes of the world 
are turned on Russia. 
the Russian at home, in the country and 
in the town, and at his daily work. There 


| are also sidelights on the political sit- 
| uation. 





In his book we see | 
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SAVING 


The 
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THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


IN COMBINATION 
WITH 


Other Magazines 


Publication Special 
Price 


( With Country 
| Life in Amer- 
ica, Every- 
body’s and 
Delineator . . $9.00 $6.80 


Everybody's Magazine and Delineator 
must be sent to same address. 


Price 


| With Harper’s 
Magazine and 
| Century... . 


With Woman’s 
|Home Com- 
panion and 


McClure’s. . . 


With Review of 
Reviews and 
American 

{ Magazine... 6.00 4.55 


After January 1st. 5.05 


With Every- 
body’s and 


World’s Work. 5.50 4.55 


With Deline- 
ator, Every- 
body’s and 
World’s Work. 7.00 5.30 


Everybody’s Magazine and Delineator 


must be sent to same address. 


WithScribner’s 


Magazine... 5.00 4.30 


With Harper’s 
Magazine, De- 
lineator and 


\ McClure’s. . . 7.55 
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NOW READY 
A New Book by Mrs. Jack London 


OUR HAWAII 


By CHARMIAN KITTRIDGE LONDON 


Author of “ The Log of the Snark”’ 


In ‘Our Hawaii” Mrs. London gives a de- 
lightful and intimate picture of the island 
which she and Jack London knew so well. 
This is the first thoroughly adequate and 
comprehensive description of Hawaii, and 
will be of great interest and value for lovers 
of books of travel as well as for tourists. 


Numerous sketches and anecdotes of Jack London 
give the volume a decided personal appeal. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, $2.25 


The Macmillan Company, Publishers, New York 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 WEST 32nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


THE EVOLUTION OF PRUSSIA: the Making of an Empire, by J. 
A. Marriott and C. Grant Robertson. 
8vo. (7% « 5%), pp. 460, with eight maps. Net $2.25 


“By a rather brilliant tour de force, the writers have given within the compass 
of 450 pages the main outlines of the story of the rise and development of Branden- 
burg-Prussia, and the later Prussianization under the Hohenzollern dynasty.”— 


American Historical Review. 
THE EASTERN QUESTION: an historical study in European diplo- 
macy, by J. A. Marriott, M. A. 
vo. (9x6) pp. viiit456, nine maps and appendices. Net $5.50 

“Prof. Marriott presents a clear, scholarly account of the Balkan problem, 
from the Turks first European activity to the zenith of Constantine’s recent high- 
handedness in Greece.”—N. Y. Times. 
THE BALKANS: their history and development, by Dr. Neville 
Forbes, A. J. Toynbee and D. Mitrany, with a preface by D. C. Ho- 
garth. 8vo. (71%445%), pp. 408, with maps. Net $2.25 

“Accurate, singularly free from bias and pleasant to read, it gives a sur- 
prisingly clear view of a confusing and often difficult subject.”—Atheneum. 
THE PROVOCATION OF FRANCE: fifty years of German aggres- 
sion, by J. C. Bracq. 

8vo. (7% 45), pp. viiit202. Net $1.25 


“This compact little volume is a veritable treasury of information concerning 
Franco-German history for the last two generations.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


At all booksellers or sent direct to any address upon receipt of price. 








Modern Whaling and Bear Hunting. 
By G. Burn Murdock. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. ' 

The author is an enthusiastic sports- 
man and has hunted big game of the sea 
in all parts of the world, and to his bag 
of game he adds seals and polar bears. 
Although a sportsman, he by no means 
loses interest in the commercial side and 
shows from facts and figures that whale 
hunting is an extremely profitable indus- 
try, and that whales are of a distinct 
economic value. It is a unique volume 
and one which will bring delight to every 
man with sporting inclinations. There 
are more than a hundred illustrations 
in the book. 


Japan in World Politics. By K. K. Ka- 
wakami. The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

This volume marks a timely contribu- 
tion to one of the most important prob- 
lems now confronting the United States 
—its relation with Japan. The author, 
a native Japanese, is thoroughly familiar 
with the topics which he treats, and to 
them he brings much fresh information. 
Among the chapters are found considera- 
tions of such questions as “America’s Is- 
sues With Japan,” “ Is America Prepar- 
ing Against Japan?” “Land Hunger,” 
“The Background of the Immigration 
Question,” “Japanese Immigration to 
America,” “The Pacific Coast and the 
Japanese,” “The Expatriation. of the 
Japanese,” “The Open Door in China,” 
“Japan and America in China,” “Japanese 
‘Designs’ upon Mexico,” “America and 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance” and “Amer- 
ica and German Japanese Relations.” 


Ponies and All About Them. By Frank 
Townsend Barton. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. 

A very exhaustive study of ponies, 


Colonel Roosevelt's House at Oyster Bay 
Showing Service Flag 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE WAR | 


OUR PART IN THE GREAT WAR 


America and the Cause of the Allies. 
gell. $1.25. 


At Plattsburg. By Allen French. $1.35. 

Our Part in the Great War. By Arthur Gleason. $1.35. 

War Addresses, 1915-1917. By Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 8 vo. $2.50. 

The Diary of a Nation. By Edward S. Martia. $1.50. 

West Point. By Robert C. Richardson, Jr. Illus. $2.00. 


The Foes of Our Own Household. By Theodore Roose- 
velt. 8 vo. $1.50. 


Why We Are at War. By Woodrow Wilson. Messages 
to Congress, January to April, 1917 with the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation of War and his Message to the 
American People. 16 mo. 50 cents. 


By Norman An- 


HISTORIES OF THE WAR 


A History of the Great War. Volume 2: The British 
Campaign in France and Flanders, 1915. By Sir Ar- 
thur Conan Doyle. Illustrated. Maps. 8 vo. $2.00. 


History of the World War. In five volumes. Vol. 1 now 
ready. By Frank H. Simonds. $3.50. 


The Marne Campaign. By F. E. Whitton. Colored 


maps. 8 vo. $4.00. 


GREAT WAR PERSONALITIES 


Lloyd George: The Man and His Story. By Frank Dil- 
not. $1.00. 


Petain, the Prepared. By Edward Earle Purlington. 
Frontispiece and an appreciation by General Leon- 
ard Wood. Boards. 50 cents. 


General Joffre and His Battles. 
With maps. $1.10. 


War-Time Speeches. 


By Raymond Recouly. 
By Lt. General J. C. Smuts. 75c. 


PRUSSIANISM AT THE BAR OF JUSTICE 


Germany, the Next Republic? By Carl W. Ackerman. 


Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Pan-German Plot Unmasked. By Andre Cheradame. 
With an introduction by the late Lord Cromer, and 
maps. $1.25. 

Speaking of Prussians. By Irvin S. Cobb. Illus. 50c. 


The Crime. By the author of “I Accuse!” 2 vols. 8 vo. 
Vol. 1 now ready. $2.50. 


The Land of Deepening Shadow. By D. Thomas Cur- 
tin. $1.50. 


A Hostage in Germany. By Georges Desson. Illus. $1.50. 


$2.00. 


‘My Four. Years in Germany. By James W. Gerard. 
With itlustrations and facsimiles of documents which 
were never intended to see the light of day. 8 vo. $2. 


In German Hands. By Charles Hennebois. $1.50. 
Militarism. By Karl Liebknecht. $1.00. 


The Prisoner of War in Germany. By Daniel J. McCar- 
thy, M. D. Profusely illustrated. 8 vo. $2.00. 


The Coming Democracy. By Herman Fernau. 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


The German Fury in Belgium. By L. Mokveld. $1.00. 


Out of Their Own Mouths. With an introduction by 
William Roscoe Thayer. $1.00. 


The German Terror in Belgium. By A. J. Toynbee. II- 


lustrated. $1.00. 


THE PART WOMEN ARE TAKING IN THE WAR 


On the Edge of the War Zone. By Mildred Aldrich. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


A Hilltop on the Marne. $1.10. 
The Living Present. By Gertrude Atherton. 
Women in War. By F.H. Gribble. $2.75. 


My Home in the Field of Mercy. By Frances Wilson 
Huard. Illus. from drawings by Charles Huard. $1.35. 


My Home in the Field of Honor. $1.60. 
By Maud Mortimer. 


$1.50. 


A Green Tent in Flanders. Illus- 


trated. $1.25. 


The Flaming Sword, in Serbia and Elsewhere. By Mrs. 
St. Clair Stobart. Illustrated. $1.75. 


Women War Workers. By Gilbert Stone. Illus. $1.65. 
My War Diary. By Mary King Waddington. $1.50. 


Towards the Goal: A Woman’s Letters from the Front. 
By Mrs. Humphry Ward. $1.25. 


England’s Effort. $1.00. 


THESE MEN DO THE FIGHTING 
$1.50. 
By Colonel F. McKel- 


Under Fire. By Henri Barbusse. 


The First Canadians in France. 
vey Bell. Illustrated. $1.35. 


The Fighting Men. By Alden Brooks. $1.35. 

Over the Top. By Arthur Guy Empey. Illustrated. $1.50. 
High Adventure. By James Norman Hall. Illus. $1.25. 
Kitchener’s Mob. 60 cents. 


A Student in Arms. By Donald Hankey. 2 vols. Ist 
and 2nd series. Per vol. $1.50. 


All In It. K 1 Carries On. 
Hay Beith). $1.50. 


Getting Together. 50 cents. 
The First Hundred Thousand. $1.35. 


On the Field of Honor. By Hugues Le Roux. 
lated by Mrs. John Van Vorst. $1.50. 


My 75: Reminiscences of a Gunner in 1914. By Paul 
Lintier. With introduction by Frances Wilson Hu- 
ard. $1.35. 


On the Right of the British Line. 
Nobbs. $1.25. 


Michael Cassidy, Sergeant. 


By Ian Hay (Captain Ian 


Trans- 


By Captain Gilbert 


By “Sapper.” $1.10. 
$1.25. 


At the Front in a Flivver. By William Yorke Stevenson. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


Martin Pincher, O. D. By “Taffrail.” Illustrated. $1.50. 
By Eric Wood. II- 


No Man’s Land. By “Sapper.” 


Thrilling Deeds of British Airmen. 
lustrated. $1.65. 


NEW YORK 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE WAR 


OTHER IMPORTANT ASPECTS OF THE WAR 


Fragments from France. By Bruce Bairnsfather. 8 by 
12 inches, 4 parts in one. $2.00. 


The War and Humanity. By James M. Beck. $1.50. 
For the Right. By Viscount Bryce, and Others. $1.50. 


The World in Ferment. By Nicholas Murray Butler. 
$1.25. 


The Immediate Causes of the Great War. 
Chitwood. $1.35. 


England and the English. By Price Collier. 16 mo. 90c. 


Germany and the Germans. 
90 cents. 


By Oliver 


By Price Collier. 16 mo. 


Carry On: Letters in War Time. 
son. $1.00. 


The Choice Before Us. By G. Lowes Dickinson. 
The War, Madame. By Paul Geraldy. 75 cents. 


The Reconstruction of Poland and the Near East. By 
Herbert Adams Gibbons. $1.00. 


By Herbert Adams Gibbons. 


By Coningsby Daw- 


$2.00. 


The New Map of Europe. 
8 vo. $1.80. 


A Journal from Our Legation in Belgium. 
Gibson. Illustrated. $2.50. 


The Russian Revolution. 
trated. $1.00. 


The Rebirth of Russia. 
trated. $1.25. 


Faith, War and Policy. by Gilbert Murray. $1.25. 


My Second Year of the Great War. By Frederic Pal- 
mer. $1.50. 


Brothers in Arms. By E. Alexander Powell. 16 mo. 50c. 
Italy at War: And the Allies in the West. By E. Alex- 


ander Powell. With 63 full-page illustrations and 
map. $1.50. 


Why Men Fight. By Bertrand Russell. 


Confessions of a War Correspondent. 
Shepherd. Illustrated. $1.00. 


Russia of Yesterday and Tomorrow. By Baroness Sou- 
iny. $2.00. 


Present-day Europe: Its National States of Mind. By 
T. Lothrop Stoddard. $2.00. 


The Great Tab Dope. By Lieut. Cononel E. D. Swin- 
ton. $1.25. 


The Cross at the Front. 
For. France. 


By Hugh 


By Isaac Don Levine. Iillus- 


By Isaac F. Marcosson. Illus- 


$1.50. 
By William G. 


By Thomas Tiplady. $1.00. 


By Charles Hanson Towne, Editor, and 
Others. Many illustrations. $2.50. 


Fighting for Peace. By Henry Van Dyke, D. D. $1.25. 

Official Text of the Addresses by Viviani and Joffre, 
April-May, 1917. With frontispiece of M. Viviani. 
By M. Rene Viviani and Marshall Joffre. $1.25. 

The Note-Book of an Intelligence Officer. By Eric Fisher 
Wood. $1.60. 

The Note-Book of an Attache. By Eric Fisher Wood. 
$1.45. 


The Russians. An 


interpretation. 
Wright. $1.50. 


By Richardson 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


BOOKS OF INSTRUCTION FOR OUR SOLDIERS 

$1.00. 

Practical Wireless Telegraphy. 
1.50. 


Blue Jackets’ Manual. 
By Elmer E. Bucher. 


Air Navigation for Flight Officers. 
Illustrated. 8 vo. $4.00. 


The Plattsburg Manual. By Capt. E. O. Ellis, and Capt. 
E. B. Garey. Illustrated. 8 vo. $2.00. 


The Junior Plattsburg Manual. $1.50. 


Army and Navy Information. By Major DeWitt Clinton 
Falls. Illustrated. $1.00. 


The Man in the Ranks. By John Gallishaw and Sergt. 
Wm. Lynch. ‘$1.00. 


Air Power: Naval, Military, Commercial. By Claude 
Grahame-White and Harry Harper. Illus. 8 vo. $3.00. 


By Lieut. Harold Her- 


By A. E. Dixie. 


Do’s and Don’ts in the Army. 
sey. 50 cents. 


Secrets of the Submarine. Tllus- 


trated. $1.25. 


The Elements of Navigation. By W. J. Henderson. 
New, enlarged edition. Illustrated. $1.25. 


Machine Gun Practice and Tactics. Maps and diagrams, 
by Lieutenant K. B. McKellar. 90 cents. 


How to Live at the Front. 
lustrated. $1.25. 


Manual of Military Training. By Major James A. Moss. 
2.25. 


By Marley F. Hay. 


By Hector MacQuarrie. II- 


$2.50. 
By Major James 


Officers’ Manual. By Major James A. Moss. 


Non-Commissioned Officers’ Manual. 
A. Moss. $1.50. 


Privates’ Manual. By Major James A. Moss. $1.00. 
Applied Minor Tactics. By Major James A. Moss. $1.25. 


The Reserve Officers’ Handbook. By S. J. Sutherland. 
Pocket size, illustrated. $1.25. 


Textbook of Military Aeronautics; Textbook of Naval 
Aeronautics. By Henry Woodhouse. Each, illus- 
trated, with index, 4 to. $6.00. 


Fundamentals of Naval Service. 
Stirling. $2.00. 


Training for the Trenches. 


By Commander Yates 


By Capt. Leslie Vickers. $1. 


“FRENCH IS SPOKEN HERE”’ 
French-and-English Military Manual. By Cortina. $2.00. 


Military and_English- 


Dictionary—French-English 
French. i i 35 cents. 


By Cortina. Pocket size. 


Soldiers’ Spoken French. By Helene Cross. Waterproof 
binding, pocket size. 60 cents. 


Soldiers’ French Guide. By J. B. Detwiler. 
size. $1.50. 


Take Me to France. By C. Michelon. $1.00. 
Rapid-Fire English, French and German. 


Pocket 


25 cents. 


NEW YORK 
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Scribner War Books 


Ready Immediately 


The United States 


and Pangermania 


By ANDRE CHERADAME 
Author of “The Pangerman Plot Unmasked” 
From the preface, which is addressed 
**To My American Readers ” 


“It is my wish to contribute to the 
result that when this appalling conflict 
is over there may be no possibility 
that it will ever be renewed. A de- 
cisive victory of the Allies which will 
make any aggressive return of Panger- 
manism impossible is the only way by 
which this end can be attained. To- 
ward gaining this victory by rejecting 
from the beginning the 
crafty manoeuvres of 
the Berlin Govern- 
ment, unceasingly re- 
newed to divide and 
deceive the Allies, the 
deliberate and pro- © 
found - conviction of 
every citizen of the 
United States can ac- 
complish much. I have, 
therefore, brought to- 
gether this little book, 
written for you espe- 
cially, a series of spe- 
cific facts, easily veri- 
fied, which should 
establish among you 
this certain conclusion: 


“Germany no longer exists. In her 
place stands Pangermany, whose exist- 
ence is incompatible with the independ- 
ence of the United States and the freedom 
of the world.” 


$1.00 net. 


My War Diary 


By MADAME WADDINGTON 
*‘Madame Waddington’s easy pen 
never was more facile than it is in this 
spontaneous outpouring of her feelings 
through the terrible times of which she 
was an interested witness.” — Phila. 
Public Ledger. $1.50 net. 


With the French 
Flying Corps 


By LIEUT. CARROLL DANA WINSLOW 


“Tt is not only interesting in itself but 
puts the book in the pretty limited class 
that has real and permanent value.” 
New York Sun. Illus., $1.25 net. 
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Fighting for Peace 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Minister to Holland for the first three 
years of the war 


“We could wish that this little vol- 
ume might be read by every American 
citizen, and not only read by but 
written in the heart of every person 
concerned in the direction of the gov- 
ernment and potentially concerned in 
the determination of the conditions of 
peace at the end of the war.”—New 
York Tribune. $1.25 net. 


Towards the Goal 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


“A piece of literature of very fine 
quality and a piece of war history of 
high authority and en- 

during value.” — N.Y. 

Tribune. $1.25 net. 


The Fighting 


Men 

By ALDEN BROOKS 

These are big stories 
—pure fiction, but so 
true to fact that any one 
of them might actually 
have happened. The 
titles—*’The Parisian.” 
“The Odyssey of the 
Three Slavs,” “The 
Belgian,” “The Prus- 
sian,” “The Man from 
America,” and “The Englishman,” — 
indicate the wide range of characters and 
subjects. Through these stories are, in fact, 
revealed the natures of the various nationali- 
ties in this great war. $1.35 net. 


On the Right of the 
British Line 


By CAPTAIN GILBERT NOBBS 
(Late L. R. B.) 

“His picture of life in the trenches is 
vivid and thrilling. One feels that it is 
authentic. Those who have read Empey 
should read Nobbs. Each supplements 
the other.” —Phila. Evening Ledger. 

$1.25 net. 
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Author of “ Fighting in Flanders,”’ 
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‘Italy at War’’ introduces the reader 
to the most picturesque fighting of the war 
and, through recorded conversations, to the 
great Italian generals and leaders of the na- 
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| volume. 
| trail, and there is little opportunity to 
| dally in its pages; but he who is not 
| afraid to think and who would get a fresh 
| view of these tormenting queries will 
| find here new light and plenty of inspira- 





built upon lines of sturdy knowledge and 
a full fund of information. A pony can 


| be used in a space that forbids the use 


of a larger animal. Almost everyone 
extensive employment of 
ponies in coal-pits, in the working of 
which they are invaluable, though the 


sentimentality of certain members of the 


| community have endeavored to set aside 


this sphere of their work on the ground 
of cruelty. Nothing could be more ab- 


| surd or more remote from the truth, as 


all colliery owners are anxious for the 
welfare of their pit ponies as much as 
any other horse owners. It is impossi- 
ble to over-estimate the utility of ponies, 
no matter whether required for purely 
commercial work or for pleasure. Polo 
has now become a game of national im- 
portance and the demand for clever Polo 
ponies continues to increase by leaps and 
bounds. Every child should be taught 
to ride as soon as possible, horseback ex- 
ercise being the finest physical developer 
known. The book is written from the 
English standpoint. 


Salads and Sandwiches. By Mary M. 


Penn Publishing Company. 50 


A large variety of sandwiches and sal- 
ads are provided in this small handbook, 
which will be a welcome addition to many 


| a housewife’s library. Here are all kinds 


of dainty fruit, vegetable, nut, and egg 


| salads and sandwiches of so many sorts 
| that one never knew there could be so 
| many before. 


That individuality survives death is 


| probable; if not, there is some better 


way. The language of the mystic, how- 
ever, most nearly describes the vast un- 
seen. The demand for particularity with 


| respect to immortality is the demand for 
| the golden calf, and explains the per- 


sonal Deity theory, a theory which mini- 
The faith of the future 
will assert the fact though it forbear to 


| ascribe the form. But the fact is there 


and has cosmic basis. 
Such, in brief, is the argument of the 
The author is cutting a new 


tion for his own further thought and in- 


| vestigation. 


Chinese Nightingale, The. By Vachel 


Lindsay. The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


New verses by the poet Lindsay. The 
title-piece took a Poetry prize and is con- 


| sidered a very fine piece of poetic con- 
struction. 


Voice in the Silence, The. By Thomas 


| S. Jones, Jr. Thomas B. Mosher. 


Some of the more exquisite poems of 


| Jones, a young poet with'a great deal of 
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A Creed for Americans 
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that has made and holds secure this free nation in 


W. acknowledge the ONE DIVINE POWER 


ever expanding light and hope for all mankind ; 


WE believe that human governments exist in order that 
each member of the race may attain to a full realization 
of justice, freedom, and brotherhood; that the right to 
serve implies also the right to equal enjoyment of every 
privilege of citizenship; that each child should be well 
born, should breathe and play freely, should receive care- 
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ful training in tasks for which it shows fitness, and have 


opportunity to give this trained skill to some community 


service; that men and women, with equality of law and 


privilege, should co-operate in the upbuilding of the true 
commonwealth, be free to contract, direct their individual 
powers, and possess the results of their own work, in sub- 


jection to and limited by the universal well-being ; 


WE believe each upward step in race progress has been 
won through the clear vision and earnest striving of those 
whose hearts are pure and whose lives make good their 
words ; and in loving allegiance to the one flag we pledge 


our faith and honor to maintain undimmed its threefold 


unity of peace, truth and loyal service for the perfect 


freedom of all men. 
—WILLIAM HALE BECKFORD 
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** The Cross at the Front” 











Volume 36 


EFORE the War, literary England was concerned very 
B largely with the changes of an internal character af- 

fecting English family life and English class distinc- 
tion. Before the War, American authors, still prompted by 
their love of newspaper vividness, and little affected by the 
careful, detailed analysis of the English novel, were moved by 
no definite aim other than to entertain. Then came August, 
1914, and the point of view of all authors—English, Ameri- 
can and French—became changed. 

Not loag ago, the editor of an American magazine asked 
W. J. Locke to write a serial, and suggested that, if it were 
possible, in view of the fact that the American reading public 
was being surfeited with War reading matter, he should, in 
this new novel, treat of some subject removed from war. And 
Mr. Locke replied that any English author, who consented to 
write a novel not affected by the present war, was a hypocrite. 

This response, on the part of a popular English novelist, is 
the response one gets everywhere. The all-absorbing question 
is war. The demands it is making on people, in sacrifice, in 
physical bravery, the great problems involved in its waging— 
dominant among them being the struggle of democracy against 
autocracy—are insistent. War has cut deep to the very centre 
of world thought; and the author who tries to close his eyes 
to the meaning of this War, is sure to be regarded distrustfully 
by the reading public. 

There are some novelists who, before August, 1914, were 
forces in the social and economical revolution through which 
England was passing at the time the deluge came. The Eng- 
lish writers, now to the fore as representing English thought, 
and as governing English opinion, are the men who, not many 
decades ago, were looked upon as dangerous to the Empire; 
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The Mark of War on Literature 


By Montrose i Moses 


H. G. Wells 


Number 5 


Wells, Chesterton, Belloc, Shaw—all of these men would not 
have been received in “polite” circles in those days, because 
of the fearlessness of their criticisms, because of their repudia- 
tion of established institutions. Then came the less polemic 
generation of writers—a generation whose concern was for art, 
and yet whose make-up was so humanly constituted as to take 
an ironical view of the social changes occurring in England: 
Galsworthy with his ironies, Masefield with his Chaucerian 
sympathy for the common man, and a host of other writers 
like them were listened to as sounding the note of the future. 
Strange to say, as these voices were heard and became more 
accepted as the clarion call of modern England, such imperial- 
istic writers as Kipling lost power; they had flourished on a 
belief in Empire, while the later ones are flourishing because 
of faith in democracy. 

During the Boer War, Kipling’s poems were published in 
the morning papers. They were cabled to the four corners of 
the globe. They had the force of editorials. Today, Kipling 
has had little to say regarding the fight for democracy. It is 
not Kipling, but Wells who, in such novels as “Mr. Britling 
Sees it Through” and “The Soul of a Bishop”—more the former 
than the latter—is speaking with the voice of authority, and 
is examining—with the consent of the examined—the English 
state of mind previous to and during the War. 

But with August, 1914, every bit of English thought 
was swept into the vortex, moved by the great cataclysm. We 
find even such a gentleman-scholar as Gilbert Murray glory- 
ing in the fact that his translation of Euripides’s “The Tro- 
jan Women” was used by Granville Booker at a time when 
it was most needed to bring home the fact that, in the tragedy 
of Belgium, history was merely repeating itself. We find 
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Galsworthy, who had been examining, in his novel, “The Free- 
lands,” the problem of the landed aristocracy, turned propa- 
gandist for the moment, and writing on different aspects of the 
War. We find John Masefield subjecting his poetic sensitive- 
ness to the horrors of the Dardanelles, following the American 
Ambulance in France, and writing of the Marne. Even Arnold 
Bennett, whose voice on the War is interesting, though still 
inclined to sound a false brilliancy, was caught up in the 
vortex. 

It does not mean that the War immediately changed the 
characteristic approach toward life of these different writers. 
J. M. Barrie, literarily “doing his bit,” is still the Barrie of 
yore in such pieces as “The Old Lady Shows Her Medals” and 
“The New Word.” He has, in his desire to do a propagandist 
piece of work, lost his quaint touch in such a piece as “Der 
Tag.” Shaw, always the satirical irritant on normal occa- 
sions, has not been heard from as often as one would expect, 
because he drew down upon him, at the very outset, the distrust 
of the English people, even though in his examination of the 
causes for war between England and Germany, he was far-seeing 
and bitterly, though often truly, critical of England’s position. 
It is strange that those whose fearlessness, like Shaw with 
his satire, and G. K. Chesterton with his paradox, are the men 
who have done least to impress their readers with their large 
vision, their historical perspective and rich knowledge of 
things. We know that both Shaw and Chesterton have a pro- 
found understanding, even as Wells and Belloc have; no states- 
man in England today possesses such intellectual power. Yet, 
for them the War has not been, thus far, a productive period. 

In drama, the only thing Shaw has done since August, 
1914, has been “O’Flaherty, V. C.” Chesterton has written 
“The Crimes of England,” and has likewise issued a “Short 
History of England” in the light of recent events. Belloc has, 
editorially, uttered his opinion and has brought to bear in oc- 


casional essays and perfunctory propaganda volumes, his his- 


torical knowledge on passing events. But he has not often 
gone beyond a journalistic attempt to measure the forces now 
rampant in the world. Only Wells, of those Fabian socialists 
mentioned, has consistently and persistently, from war year 
to war year, put his thoughts in the novel form, and been 
read widely both in England and America. Strange to say, 
the form the English novel took before the War afforded the 
English propagandist an excellent vehicle for spreading the 
national message—it is a narrative essay form where the man 
with comprehensive grasp of affairs is strangely linked with 
the born story-teller—whole pages of Fabian essays being thus 
read under the guise of fiction. 

After this War is over, we shall have descriptive books 
on the actual compaigns, written by nearly every well-known 
English author—Wells on Italy, Masefield on Gallipoli and the 
Marne, Compton Mackenzie on the Dardanelles—so the list 
will run. It is futile to ask if these men, who thus recorded 
at first hand the horrors of war and the tragic marks of devas- 
tation, will be the same after, as they were before, August, 
1914. Read any of the poems of John Masefield four years 
ago, and then read the cycle of songs in his volume, “Good 
Friday and Other Poems,” and you will measure the difference. 
Note the literary voice that arose at the time of the death of 
Rupert Brooke, and ask if St. John Ervine, the title for whose 
novel, “Changing Winds,” was taken from one of Brooke’s 
poems, could view English life and Irish life as he viewed it 
before Germany invaded Belgium. He could not, because 
there must be a change in him; and there certainly is a change 
in the political situation. 

The effect is an imminent one to those who are close 
against the hate of Germany. You find literature rising up 
from the very battlefield. You find a new religion coming 
from the first-line trenches. You find a poetic fervor emana- 
ting from the lowly soldier in the ranks. The records kept by 
Maurice Barrés in his “The French Soul of the War” are 
evidence of that. Of course, you will get, and you are bound 


to have, a realistic treatment of the actual carnage, the direct 
purpose being to make you feel the disgust for all war, in the 
midst of your feeling that the present War is a rig/iteous 
one. Such a great book as Henri Barbusse’s “Under Fire” js 
measure of the relentless sweep of war over the land. It js 
measure also of the relentless naturalism of the French novel- 
ist brought to bear on awful conditions. 

Yet superficially examine the war books that have been 
issued in the last few years. Take the chapter headings of this 
“Under Fire,” of Marcel Berger’s “Ordeal by Fire,” of Wells’s 
“The Soul of a Bishop,”—what do you find: a chapter on “The 
Young Man of 1914,” on “The Awakening,” on “The Dawn” 
and “The New World.” Several books have that chapter head- 
ing, “The Awakening,” meaning that out of the smoke of bat- 
tle the author has detected a new birth, a new world such as 
Wells has found out of his own questionings of faith. The 
War has shown us what a remarkable vision Verhaeren had 
when he wrote, even before the War, his play, “The Dawn.” 
The poet’s vision saw the far horizon. Read Norman Angell 
and Arthur Gleason and the rest of the social writers for this 
skyline. 

One of the most demanding topics, from the standpoint 
of the English author, is an analysis of German character, a 
contrast of the German mind and the English mind. Gals- 
worthy, Eden Phillpotts, Gilbert Parker, Arnold Bennett, are 
concerned with such an analysis. Never, probably, has there 
been a war over which the author has been more self-conscious 
of the social and economic changes which are taking place 
under his very eyes than the present conflict. The women 
writers are equally as self-critical of the situation. We find 
May Sinclair, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and the pseudonymous 
Alice Cholmondeley, who edited that accusatory sheaf of letters 
published under the title “Christine”—all of them—concerned 
in this problem of war. August, 1914, is a date which will be 
remembered alongside of the Hegira. It is one of the mile- 
posts in history, even as the Reformation was a milepost. The 
mind, pledged to literary expression, unconsciously groups all 
events under symbolic heads. 

Now, while America is in the War, the effect at the pres- 
ent time has been seen greatest in the impress on the political 
aspects. We have been shocked, we have been spiritually 
stirred by the tragedies abroad, but the writers who have gone 
to the front have gone in the spirit of observers. They have 
wanted to see, and it is just now that they are returning—re- 
turning hastily to publish their impressions, and to go back for 
more. It is a quick transitory impression, not one fraught 
with any deep or searching examination into the after-effects. 
They have done their jobs as good reporters, having risked the 
hardships of the trenches, having talked with the men in 
political and military power, having been stirred by the ex- 
amples of sacrifice. One can enjoy Irvin Cobb, but not be 
stirred by him. One could read Isaac Marcosson, and be inter- 
ested because of a first-hand impression of personalities he 
writes about. But somehow these men who return to Amer- 
ica, moved no doubt by the keen anxiety for the United States 
to do its bit, have not yet convinced us that they have any of 
that spiritual fervor which so dominates, for example, many 
of the state papers of President Wilson. They have not the 
mental equipment for viewing the wonderful significance of 
the changes taking place in Europe. We cannot blame the 
Government if such men are not called into the council cham- 
ber. But we cannot entirely blame the men. It is the fault 
of the unofficial position letters have taken in the life of the 
nation. 

The effect of the War has been of spiritual value to the 
women writers of America, to the extent that it has shaken 
their spiritual faith in the soundness of democracy, and has 
given them in place of it a spiritual fervor which has come out 
of the emotional demands of the moment. It is for this reason 
that some of the bitterest criticisms against the certain and 
consistent policy of President Wilson came from the women 
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writers. It is no vulgar curiosity which has sent Mrs. Mar- 
garet Deland to France. She is there because she believes 
it is her duty to be there, rather than in Boston. You find Mrs. 
Edith Wharton of the same feeling. And there is not a woman 
author who has not the same feeling. There are two who 
have mingled with their emotional fervor, the journalistic in- 
stinct of the newspaper writer; these are Mrs. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, who visited the front, and Mrs. Marie Van Vorst, 
whose hospital work in France has won her distinction. 

It may be that the United States’s entrance into the War 
is too close at hand, the events too recent for the forces to have 
an immediate effect. Knowing our novelists as we do, there 
is no surprise on our part that the mere external adventure 
of war should play an important role in the fiction of the year. 
It was just as certain in the grown-up field that Robert E. 
Chambers would write “Barbarians” as that Everett T. Tom- 
linson, in the juvenile world, would give children a story of life 
under General Funston at the Mexican Border. There is a 
tremendous amount of dexterity in such adventurous narrative 
as George Gibbs’s “The Secret Witness,” which lias to do with 
the clash of the secret service at the beginning of the War, 
the plot involving most of the historical circumstances lead- 
ing up to Germany’s ultimatum. But such novels are not 
those that come out of the very core of the conflict. They are 
novels of ingenuity, not novels of vital experience. That is 
the reason why, though they may be deserving in their own 
particular field, they are not representative of the real effect 
war is having on literature. One can get the value of the con- 
trast of the true and false much better by taking Roi Megrue’s 
“Under Fire,” a purely surface piece for the stage, and com- 
paring it with Henry Bernstein’s “L’Elévation,” a play which 
represents the spiritualizing of a French dramatist’s point of 
view. 

A member of the French commission told me recently, that 
the French writer and the French university professor had 
been turned into statesmen by this war. The English writer 


has been called into the service of the government much in 


the same spirit. Gilbert Murray, whose “Faith, War and 
Policy” is an analysis of the progress of an English Liberal 
mind, came to this country representing the English Govern- 
ment; his utterances were as official as the utterances of Berg- 
son were official for the French Government. It is only the 
United States, thus far, that has not considered the author as 
necessary in influencing the thought of the day. It may be 
that the author alone has himself to blame. If Mr. Wells 
writes on the future of monarchy, he is listened to; if Mr. 





Snaith, in his novel, “The Coming,” refers to the Republic of 
England, his remark is taken as particularly significant. 
But the American writer is still on the plane of the journal- 
ist. His serious thinking about the War.does not matter in 
the general political programme of the country. He is rush- 
ing back and forth, over the seas for news. He is vying with 
the old-time war correspondent. But he has failed, thus far, to 
write or utter anything of a constructive character. Even our 
diplomats are pledged to the journalistic style, rather than 
to the statesman’s far-reaching grasp. Mr. Gerard’s “My Four 
Years in Germany” is of this character. Henry van Dyke’s 
papers on Holland are of this character. Men like Mr. Brand 
Whitlock and like Mr. Herbert Hoover are doing their job and 
are keeping quiet. Distrusting the press, they distrust litera- 
ture for the moment. Yet, strange to say, the man to whom 
we all turn, who is at present the world figure, and the one 
who has, thus far, alone been able to put into telling words, 
the objects and aims of this war—President Wilson—is at the 
head of a nation which, more or less, does not recognize the 
essential service of the literary man.* Is there any scheme in 
the United States for the pen to help the bayonet defeat Ger- 
many? There is in England and France. 

I have seen isolated bits of writing by George Ade and 
Owen Wister in a volume “For France,” which ring true, and 
which are deep in their realization of what our feeling for 
France is at the present moment. It is a sore thing to confess, 
however, that in this same volume there is sentimentality 
which is seventy-five per cent. of its contents. Had the govern- 
ment been run, during these sorely stressed times, on the same 
proportion of sentiment, we would have been dragged many 
times out of our logical course. Maybe again the author has 
himself to blame. 

Measuring what America has done since August, 1914, 
most of what has been written has been of this emotional 
character; it has befogged, rather than cleared, the way for 
a wise and sane expression of opinion. It may be that later we 
will get that sanity in our literature. Certainly, the men who 
go to the front and suffer, and who return spiritually alive 
to the horrors of war and to the horrors of a ruthless military 
system against which democracy has had to fight, will find it 
futile to write books which are no deeper than a clever inven- 
tion can make them. 


*President Wilson personally, however, recognizes letters. 
His diplomatic appointments of Walter H. Page, Henry van 
Dyke, and Thomas Nelson Page are measure of his faith in 
the pen. 





War and the French 


Writers 


By Pierre de Lanux 


Member of the French Commission in 
America and Author of “New France 
and Young America’ 


Pierre de Lanux 


N France and in America, we are talking more and more of 
“reconstruction work,” and preparing for it. We all agree 
that it means not only the rebuilding of houses, factories 

and bridges, but also a moral, educational revaluation that will 
help the men of tomorrow in their new tasks. The writers are 
in charge of a “department” in that reconstruction work. The 
critic, the historian, the prophet (some deserve that name), 
have to formulate the ideas, principles and creeds of the new 
The writer-artist (the poet, the novelist) will give 
achievements more or less independent of actual circum- 
stances, but the reaction of the public mind to his work will 
reveal, more than anything else, what is the actual state of 
opinions of his readers, of his country, of the world. So does 
literature always bring revelation—either directly or indi- 
rectly—either by the contents of the work, or by the sort of 
answer made to it by the surroundings at the time when it 
appears. 


eva. 


Often Iam asked: “What is going to be the effect of the 
War on French literature?” I wish, as would a sophist, that 
I might divide the question. Do you mean the present effect 
of War itself or literary production? Do you mean the reper- 
cussion of War on the literature that will come later, when 
life will be normal again? 

To the first question, only one answer is possible. War 
is killing possibility of high literary production in 
France for the time being—were it only because of one reason: 
all writers have had their lives upset by it. Let me recollect 
what happened to those I know. A, not being called for military 
service, employed himself in relief work for the Belgian ref- 
ugees, and did so for three years. B is a prisoner in Germany, 
and is learning Russian there. C was killed. D was killed. E 
fought, was wounded and discharged, then wrote some war 
poems. F enlisted in the Field Ambulance service, then was 
sent abroad on various missions. G is working in a military 
office in Alsace. H is doing the same somewhere at the rear. 
Not any of them has time for personal work. X, Y, Z are serv- 


every 


Norre:—Pierre de Lanux, formerly secretary of “Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise” in Paris, was a war correspondent during 
the Balkan campaign, and wrote a book on Serbia and the 
Southern Slavs. During the present War he served in the 
French Ambulance in Belgium and Salonica, and then was 
sent to the United States to bring closer relationship between 
American and French young writers. The Macmillan Com- 
pany has just published his last work: “Young France and 
New America.” 
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ing in the trenches. Not one can I find whose life and produc- 
tion remain unperturbed. 

“But did not war itself inspire ardent and noble writings?” 
I shall put aside the note books and diaries from the War, 
which merely tell of events as would accurate and eloquent 
photographs. I know a few poems, composed under war-in- 
spiration. I am thinking of Claudel’s “Trois Poéms de Guerre,” 
of Verhaeren’s “Les Ailes Rouges de la Guerre,” of Ghéon’s 
“Fir a la France,” of Porché’s “L’Arret sur la Marne.” These 
poems are strong and sincere, but bring no literary revelation. 
Their authors were already in possession of a form ard applied 
it to new emotions, and their minds to a new subject. 

Writing about War and the books, I could not omit to 
mention “Gaspard” and “Le Feu,” the two best known works 
published since 1914. But I believe that the most powerful 
ones will be written much later—epics worthy of the period 
that will have inspired them. We must wait—Homer’s “Iliad” 
was not composed under the walls of Troy besieged. 

Let.us come to the second point. What changes in liter- 
ary life, standards, achievements, will have been wrought by 
the War? 

If there was only “a war,” however lasting and cruel, I 
should say: What influence on literature? None. Art will 
resume its evolution at the point where it had to stop, on the 
day of mobilization. It moves on another plane than war. 
War is a brutal catastrophe brought upon us by the mischief 
of a nation which stands morally and politically backward; it 
has nothing to do with our literary efforts. If we are reading 
a valuable book and see a marauder entering our garden, we 
shall lay down the volume and take a revolver (or a pail of 
water, according to the case) and turn him out. But this 
ought not to affect the meaning of the book we were reading. 

If there were only “a war,” literature would be inde- 
pendent of it, as it has been practically of other wars. 

But the present crisis brings more than a shock of armies. 
It shows the desperate conflict of doctrines old and new; it 
has been the test of right’s might; it has awakened the world 
to world-consciousness, and the people to a new realization of 
their tasks—it has taught the rulers what responsibility means, 
and it has put into question again the existence of all that we 
love. It has shattered everything, destroyed much, brought 
even more into light and from all that, writers can- 
not remain independent. 

The values which belong especially to the future are far 
from having been fully formulated; and that is why our epoch 
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And it is. 


must be a strongly lyrical one. 
poetry always is the first to determine the standards of litera- 
ture, and precedes the other forms in their evolution. 

Now I realize that I have come to no conclusion, to no 


Do not forget that 


resolute prophecy. But who would dare to? Still, let 
me risk one or two remarks, which seem to me entirely safe, 
although everybody might not agree with me. 

When going back to work, a writer will perhaps try to find 
it where he had left it—and to resume he will do so, for a while. 
Then he will discover the new treasures of inspiration which 
have been unconsciously deposited in him during the years of 
patience and emotions. And the old frame of the work will 
break, and the writer will have to face a quite new enterprise. 

The interchange among all nations of the world makes 
him conscious of a wider possible public than the public which 
was his, before the War. Henceforth, an encouragement to 
originality and sincerity to himself, since his chances are in- 
creased of reaching his true readers. 

Some essential literary tendencies of tomorrow, far from 
being created by this War, were being expressed by the young 
generation all over the world, for ten or fifteen years. An 
immense process of international understanding and of liter- 
ary interchange was developing (as instances, the influence of 
2ussian novelists, Whitman’s action in France, Verhaeren’s in- 
fluence abroad, etc.). This will be accelerated through our 
various alliances. 





The V igilantes 





Finally, let us hope that an honest “revaluation” will have 
wiped away some irritating confusion between art and aestheti- 
cism, science and materialism, intelligence and intellectualism; 
that is to say, confusion between realities and the artificial 
systems which have developed at their expense and are like 
scaffolding behind which there are cathedrals. 

A very definite feature of French literary evolution, during 
the last thirty years, was a requirement for more dignity, more 
originality, more responsibility. This will remain, of course, 
after a war which brought a tragic and responsible dignity into 
every house. We Frenchmen expect, after the storm 
is past, man’s power of creation to reach to an extent which 
will put man’s power of destruction to shame. And 
we all agree, I suppose, with this opinion of M. Henri Berg- 
son, who has a special right to speak here in the name of 
France: 

“We knew that material development of civilization was 
unable, alone, to bring happiness. We are going to see that it 
cannot even impose force. No doubt, then, that the 
attention of men, which had been concentrated on material 
phenomena, will turn to psychological, moral, social things— 
more generally, to the mind. The evolution that seemed pos- 
sible for a long time, and even probable, will be accomplished, 
and will be definitive. As the nineteenth century had given to 
physical sciences their full scope, so will the twentieth cen- 
tury be that of moral sciences.” 


An Organization that Promises to Play a Real Part in the War 
By Eugenie M. Fryer 


New York, a dinner was given by the Vigilantes to 

its members, not an ordinary dinner for mere social 
enjoyment, but a dinner with an underlying serious purpose, 
a gathering of the members, as the chairman, Mr. Augustus 
Thomas, said, to take counsel, to hear the report of the Man- 
aging Editor of the work already accomplished, and what was 
more vital, to give special thought and attention to the work 
of the immediate future. 

Who are the Vigilantes? A “patriotic, anti-pacifist, non- 
partisan organization” composed of the leading authors and 
illustrators of the country, that came into being last March, 
the necessity of such an organization conceived by a few 
writers who saw America rushing headlong into the gravest 
crisis of her history, mentally, morally and physically unpre- 
pared, and who desired to bend all their efforts in breaking 
the apathy, materialism, indifference and selfishness gripping 
the nation. The name, Vigilantes, was chosen because of its 
distinctly American significance, a name immortalized by those 
valiant Americans of an earlier day who strove to make Amer- 
ica safe for democracy. 


O N the thirteenth »f November, at the Hotel des Artistes, in 


The aims of the organization are to “arouse the country 
to a realization of the importance of the problems confronting 
the American people; to awaken and cultivate in the‘ youth 
of the country a sense of public service and intelligent interest 
in citizenship and national problems; and to work vigorously 
for preparedness, mental, moral and physical.” Calling upon 
the finest writers and artists of the country to codperate with 
them, this little band of Vigilantes—at the present writing 
over four hundred strong and numbering among them such 
men as Theodore Roosevelt, Booth Tarkington, Hermann Hage- 
dorn, Augustus Thomas, Charles Dana Gibson and Irvin 
Cobb—began to work for universal military training and serv- 


ice, and to arouse Americans to the unprepared state of the 
country. Universal military training and service has been 
strongly emphasized by the organization as a most vital need, 
and never more so than now; for conscription is but a tem- 
porary makeshift until the Chamberlain Bill for Universal 
Service is put through, a measure that comes up before the 
House in December, and which it is to be hoped will be a law 
when this goes to press. As Mr. Roosevelt said the other day 
in New York, “It is only a democracy based on service which 
can permanently endure.” Service of all kinds he had in mind, 
but service including military training and preparedness. A 
democracy based solely on the “enjoyment of privilege” has 
been our false ideal too long. 

When the war broke out last April, the Vigilantes imme- 
diately undertook to coédperate with the Government in a 
number of activities, their campaign being aimed at pro-Ger- 
mans, pacifists, slackers, all those who failed, deliberately or 
through ignorance, to live up to the standards of true citizen- 
ship. The scope of their work has been wide, and the amount 
already accomplished gives evidence of the depth of their 
patriotism, and to the wisdom with which they have pursued 
their activities. For example, their campaign against pacifism 
has been relentless, and in effect far-reaching. It has shown 
up in their true light such organizations as the Emergency 
Peace Federation and the People’s Council of America, proving 
them allies, really, of pro-Germans who, for their own ends, 
have either duped these theorists and visionaries, playing upon 
their conscious objections to war, or have used pacifism as a 
cloak for pro-German villainies. The Vigilantes have proved 
pretty conclusively that pacifism in this country at present, is 
principally the insidious workings of our enemy, Germany. 

Again, the Vigilantes have exposed the seditious work 
of the German language press, and especially of George Syl- 
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vester Viereck, so mercilessly, that much of its effectiveness is 
nullified. German intrigues in South America have also been 
laid bare, as have the Irish-American pro-German sympathies. 
Being continually in touch with the Secret Service and the 
U. S. District Attorney, it has been able to supply much valu- 
able information of this enemy propaganda. It is a campaign 
that will not end until pro-German propaganda is stamped out 
and eliminated as a source of danger. 

At the request of the Vigilantes, Ray Stannard Baker, a 
member of the organization, started on a tour of the country 
in order to get the reaction of its various sections toward the 
declaration of war, and to the demands such a declaration 
would make upon the individual’s patriotism. Illness pre- 
vented Mr. Baker getting beyond the Middle West, but he 
wrote three articles of great permanent value; for they cor- 
rected some misapprehensions held in different sections of the 
country, misapprehensions fostered, doubtless, by the wily 
pro-German, who was likewise responsible for the encourag- 
ment of anti-English attacks. 

To overcome the stupid prejudice the average American 
holds against the English, a prejudice largely due to the false 
statements regarding the events leading up to the American 
Revolution that one finds in our school histories, Harrison 
Rhodes, another member of the Vigilantes, started a cam- 
paign to present the truth to the American people about their 
Allies, the English. As the campaign continued, it became 
evident that pro-German propaganda was at work with the 
definite aim of causing bad blood between this country and 
England, hoping thus to prevent American codperation with 
one of her strongest allies. The campaign finally developed 
into a crusade against those who hated England more than 
they loved America. That the Vigilantes have been asked to 
coéperate with the proposed society for correcting our his- 
tories, and teaching of history in our schools, demonstrates how 
the work and influence of the Vigilantes is regarded. 


Two of the women members, Gertrude Lynch and Ruth 
Wright Kauffman, have been sent abroad to write of war 
activities in England and France, with the request that they 
investigate and touch especially upon those activities which 
America will have to duplicate, pointing out the mistakes that 


were made and how they were corrected. Through the influ- 
ence of the Vigilantes, Reginald Wright Kauffman and George 
Randolph Chester, both members, went to Europe as corre- 
spondents for different syndicates. So the Vigilantes is in 
close touch with the front as well as the work behind the 
lines, in which it is taking so vital a part. 

A splendid campaign was undertaken in support of the 
Red Cross, and, at the request of the Government, articles, 
poems and slogans were prepared and distributed for the two 
Liberty Loan Campaigns, in the second campaign distinguished 
authors being secured as speakers in the New York theatres. 
Regarding Mayor Mitchel’s campaign in New York as a non- 
partisan issue for good government in municipalities, the Vigi- 
lantes provided a series of pamphlets, and sent articles and 
letters to the newspapers in support of the Mayor. While 
dealing so largely with national matters, the Vigilantes do not 
forget the work lying at their own door. At present the organ- 
ization is now aiding the Government in three campaigns,— 
Food Conservation, the sale of War Saving Certificates and 
Thrift Stamps, and Conservation of the Fuel Supply. 





The work of the Vigilantes is accomplished through its 
contributing members, who write articles, stories, poems, oy 
draw cartoons without charge, on any subject specified by the 
Managing Editor of the Vigilantes. “To give these contriby- 
tions the widest possible publicity,” to quote from one of their 
leaflets, “a syndicate service was arranged, which was made 
to include two newspapers in every city in the Union of over 
five thousand inhabitants. A special arrangement was at this 
time made with the American Press Association for distriby- 
tion of material through their service, and a large number of 
articles and poems have since been sent through this Associa- 
tion to ten thousand rural dailies and weeklies which it serves.” 
Since last March, hundreds of articles and poems have been 
distributed in this manner, reaching newspapers all over the 
country, this leaven of the Vigilantes, it is to be hoped, gradu- 
ally leavening the whole lump of public opinion. Forty-nine 
members—a selected draft—including the leading authors, have 
pledged themselves to write an article a month upon order of 
the Managing Editor. Seventeen members are on 
service” abroad. 

As we have seen, the work of the Vigilantes is entirely 
constructive work; for the destruction of evil, crime and sedi- 
tion, is but the clearing away of the rotten dross of pro-Ger- 
manism that the foundation stones of democracy may be made 
safe for all time. The Vigilantes are bent upon restoring the 
standards, the ideals that are our heritage, ideals that long 
prosperity and ease have allowed to sink into oblivion. Such 
a work must endure and bear fruit, for it is built upon the 
principles of service, without which no democracy can live. 
They are combatting the passivity that comes from a desire 
not to be disturbed or made uncomfortable, that springs from 
a lack of virility, negative good, that in its effects is more 
deadly than positive evil. They are awakening the country 
to a sense of its manhood and consequent moral obligations 
to itself and to humanity, especially to our Allies who are 
standing shoulder to shoulder with us in this war tc “make 
the world safe for democracy.” Thus the work of these worthy 
descendants of the Vigilantes of old, is larger, more universal 
in its scope, in its vision. It is working not only that Amer- 
ica, but the world shall be made safe for democracy. 

Until a few weeks ago, the Vigilantes have been financed 
by a few patriotic individuals. Recognizing that democracy 
demands that all loyal Americans should stand behind these 
minute men of today, the Vigilantes have opened two new 
classes of membership, Annual and Sustaining. This organ- 
ization should appeal to every American, and should receive 
a nation-wide financial support; for it is doing a unique work, 
not one whose effects will be felt merely for the duration of 
the war, but one that will last for all time. It has set the 
standard of the American nation very high. It is developing 
an intelligent public opinion, and so awakening the country to 
a sense of its responsibilities. It is arousing Americans to a 
knowledge of their individual responsibility as citizens to- 
ward their country. Through them America is becoming con- 
scious of her nationalism, and of the great destiny the future 
holds for her, but a destiny that will be hers only if she is 
true to the highest of which she is capable. It is a work of 
national significance the Vigilantes are doing in this world 
struggle for the preservation of civilization and democracy. 
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The Prettifiers and the Fighting Men 


A Study of Alden Brooks and His War S 


Stories 


By Warren Barton Blake 


Written at Sea on the Way to 


ERDINAND of Bulgaria, according to one of the war 

F legends, likes to visit battlefields, but only after they 
have been nicely tidied up. If, when he inspects a trench, 

there is a dead foot sticking out of a hastily improvised bit 
of fortification, some officer, guilty of really shocking negli- 
gence (for Ferdinand pays no surprise visits), stands in peril 
of reprimand. 

And there are bookmen and critics who resemble Czar 
Ferdinand. They like to visit battlefields (via literature), but 
someone must first have swept the scene clean. Such readers 
and critics like the trenches to be pretty—and if they aren’t 
really pretty, why, they must be prettified. 

I have just read a review in one of the newspapers that 
illustrates the standpoint of the prettifiers. It is a review 
of Alden Brooks’s volume of tales called “The Fighting Men.” 
“Revolting,” “pitiful,” “horrible’—are the adjectives the re- 
viewer reproachingly sprinkles through his prose. Obviously, 
he prefers his war-literature to be cast in pleasant lines. 

Alden Brooks is not, however, a writer who goes out of 
his way to make a terrible subject “nice.” When a certain 
story of his was rejected by a popular magazine as “too de- 
pressing,” it was “a satisfaction,” said the author, “to realize 
that everything he wrote does not fall too regularly under the 
requirements necessary to keep up that perpetual smile-hall- 
mark of the American magazine.” And Mr. Brooks himself 
smiled a little smile when another editor cut out a line or two in 
another story (scene, a prison camp in Germany), describing 
war prisoners trapping and eating mice. 

Mr. Brooks is not, you see, a prettifier—but he has 
written in the volume called “The Fighting Men” six tales 


France to do Red Cross Work 


that are in no need of prettification. Four of the stories— 
“The Parisian,” “The Belgian,” “The Prussian” and “The Odys- 
sey of Six Slavs”—are among the most vivid, and, in my own 
humble opinion, amongst the most permanent of war fiction. 
The national types of which this author writes are known 
to him; most of the scenes he describes are scenes that he 
knows, too. He has seen this War, then he declines to prettify, 
and now, as an officer of French Artillery, he is a part of it 
even more completely than when he was an American 
Ambulancer. 

I have seen this author in several places and circum- 
stances; I can recall the image of him as an American univer- 
sity student; as a "Squire at Grez, near the Marne; as a dili- 
gent experimentalist in the writing art at Paris, where his 
apartment overlooked the garden of the Luxembourg. But 
the picture of him that is, I think, most vivid of all is his read- 
ing of his just completed “Odyssey of Three Slavs”—the master- 
piece in the book before me. He read it fast, and badly, in an 
upper room in the fourteenth century Presbytery at Grez, 
which is his home; but even as he read, I felt the irresistible 
qualities of that adventurous tale—the flow of it like the slow 
movement of a broad and mighty river, bound to reach the 
sea just as the Slavs and their leader are bound to attain 
freedom from the Teuton jailors. No war tales that I know of 
have the truth and force of these, and though I feel myself 
too close to the waiting of them to be a really judicious ap- 
praiser of their merits and their feelings, I should be a poor 
sort of friend to the reader if I did not advise him to look into 
Brooks’s “Fighting Men,” whatever that reader’s prejudices 
about war prettiness may be. 


The Promise 


By Howard W. Cook 


HOUGH these sorry days of blood- 
l shed for a great world cause 


Turn night’s sleeping into waking, 


Pasture lands to craters breaking— 


There’s a heart’s surcease. 


For the glory in the sunset of a 
golden winter day, 
Brings new peace and understanding, 


And a message that’s commanding— 


“Patience! Heart be brave!’ 


For this blood-red flare of color 
that is covering the west, 
Paints a promise of a morning, 
Of a day of peace a’dawning, 
Rest! 


From War’s bondage— 





Makers of Books About the 


Donald Hankey 
Author of “A Student in Arms.” Hankey was 


killed in action some months ago 





Boyb Cadle * Alexander McClintock 


The man who wrote “Grapes of Wrath” and “Action . Author of “ Best o Luck.” This young Kentuck- 
Front.’ two of the most remarkable books of ian won the praise of the English King for 
war reminiscences in story form that . his gallantry in action. His book is 
have appeared one of the most human stories 


the War has produced 














Frances Wilson Huard 
The woman whose “ My Home in the Field of Honour” 
and “My Home in the Field of Mercy” are Ralph Connor 
best-selling war books. Madame Huard has’ The “Sky Pilot” in war times. whose new 
recently lectred in this country and has novel, “The Major.” is a Canadian The cartoonist feared by the Germans because 





Louis Raemaekers 


made a wonderful impression tale of war conditions his work is so impressively realistic 





Makers of Books About the War 


Rupert Brooke Alan Seeger Isaac F. Marcosson 


A martyr to the cause of war, whos: poems Whose letters and poems are among the real Author cf ~ The Rebirth of Russia” 
are widely read and loved literature of the war 





Harry Butters Major Granville Fortescue Captain Gilbert Nobbs 
ACalifornia boy who died on the Somme Author of “ France Bears the Burden Author of “On the Ri:ht of the British Line” 





As a Young Soldier 


” ILITARY service should be a 
M great thing for the average 
American youth. I should 
like to see more of them go into it, not 
for the sake of the country necessarily, 
but for the sake of the youths them- 
selves,” said Sherwood Anderson, the 
novelist, whose latest novel, “Marching 
Men,” is attracting wide attention. 

“Try to forget for a moment the cost 
of military ,service. Here in America 
we have for several generations been 
holding only the commercial ideal before 
our young men. To get on in the world 
has been the big cry. The inevitable re- 
sult of this is that we are constantly be- 
coming more and more a_ bourgeois 
nation. 

“In the early days of our country the 
adventure into the West, the opening up 
of new lands, the fighting of Indians, and 
the exploring of the wilderness kept the 
spirit of adventure alive. Today this 
opportunity is gone. 

“Now there is a tremendous human ad- 
t nture in living intimately day after 


S herwood 
Anderson 


TONAL UAL 


A Novelist Who 
Believes in 


War 


day, week after week, with thousands of 
other men. To live in one of the tented 
streets with a company of soldiers is 
exactly like living in a family where 
there are from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty children. 


“In such a life much that is absurd in 
the average youth is taken out of him by 
his associates. A spirit of understand- 
ing of his fellow-men comes to the in- 
dividual soldier. 

“To be sure, there is superimposed 
upon the military system officers who 
are the leaders in drill and in the busi- 
ness of the army, and these officers are 
many times just as absurd as is the 
father who is supposed to be the leader 
of his family. ' 

“However, in all the little by-plays of 
life other leaderships spring up. Men 
measure themselves against men. The 
experience is a splendid one and, utterly 
aside from the patriotism, very much 
worth while. 


“My own mind is constantly reaching 





As the Novelist of Today 


out to days when the War in Europe will 
be over. I think of fellows coming home 
to villages in our own United States, Po- 
land, Russia, Germany and England. 
One can sense what it will mean to the 
growing boys of these countries to gather 
in the dusk before the doorsteps of houses 
and hear told over the terrible story of 
Verdun. Of course, for the sake of Ver- 
dun many lives have been lost and treas- 
ures squandered lavishly. But will not 
a sweet new influence run through the 
country? Will it not be worth while to the 
youths of these countries to know that 
their fathers can endure? Will it not 
have a tendency to bring forward the 
day when the poet and the artist run the 
world? 

“For myself, I am a strong believer in 
compulsory military service. If we as a 
nation cannot handle the military organ- 
ization and keep alive our spirit of demo- 
cracy, then the spirit of democracy is 
doomed anyway, and will go on the rocks 
when the first test is given it.” 


Hector MacQuarrie 


HE MacQuarries of Ulva are a 
Western Highland Clan, old even 


for that land of hoary tradition. 


David Livingstone, the great African 
pioneer missionary, was a member of 
this clan. Among other cherished tradi- 
tions is the visit paid its chief by Dr. 
Johnson, during his travels in the Hebri- 
des, when the famous man rather rudely 


A Man With a Mission 


remarked that when he got up in the 
morning he put his feet in the mire. 
Apologizing for this breach of good man- 
ners afterward, he said in Latin that the 
MacQuarrie was rather a good-looking 
chap. 

Dr. Johnson’s compliment to his host, 
applies equally to Hector MacQuarrie of 
that ilk, an officer of the Royal Field Ar- 


tillery. There is a cheerful twinkle in 
his eye, surviving undiminished three 
years of the Great War, that reinforces 
his declaration that even in the trenches 
enjoyable experiences may be found. 
Lieutenant MacQuarrie traces his de- 
scent, through his mother, from the Cam- 
erons; his grandmother’s father aided 
Prince Charlie in his last attempt upon 








the British crown. Adventures, brave, 
loyal, these old Highlanders have been 
celebrated in song and story beyond most 
races and breeds of men. There was al- 
most always “something doing” among 
the hardy dwellers in the mountains of 
the Western Highlands, and that some- 
thing was often a contribution to world 
history. 

The author of “How to Live at the 
Front” was educated first at St. John’s 
College, Auckland, New Zealand, and 
completed his studies at Caius College, 
Cambridge, England. These were happy 
days, when friends were many, and life 
seemed cloudless. There he came in 
touch with that College Settlement work, 
begun by some of the famous men of 
Cambridge, to which he gave much of 
his time during the three years preced- 
ing the Great War. Among the very poor 
of East and South London, the hop pick- 
ers of Kent and the fruit pickers of Nor- 
folk, the young man carried his cheerful 
spirit and gave earnest service. 


THE STORY OF PRIVATE PEAT 


In August, 1914, came the War. The 
social student answered the call by en- 
listing in the 19th Hussars as a private. 


Hector MacQuarrie 


The Story of Private Peat 


A Young American Who Has Helped to “Carry On” 
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Six weeks as a private was followed by 
a commission in the kKoyal Field Artil- 
lery, and nine weary months of training 
in England. With B. Battery, 92nd Bri- 
gade, known as the best brigade in Kitch- 
ener’s army, the young soldier at last 
went to France, and served through some 
of the bitterest fighting of the War. In- 
valided home at last, he was sent to 
America on duty, and it is here he has 
published his book. 


The spirit of good humor and practi- 
cal wisdom which makes every page of 
his book enjoyable and valuable, is a re- 
flection of his own temperament. A 
gallant soldier, simple, straightforward 
and unassuming, he has written himself 
into his splendid book for the young sol- 
dier about to enter service abroad. There 
is no phase of war-experience he has not 
touched upon, from the vantage ground 
of intimate knowledge. He has given us 
a guide our young men will welcome, so 
clear it is that he speaks from experi- 
ence, and that his advice is right to the 
point—truly invaluable. 


Author of “Private Peat," One of the Most Interesting of New War Books 


N the twenty-third day of Au- 
QO gust, 1914, Harold R. Peat en- 

listed as a private soldier in 
the first Canadian contingent. He was 
undersized and the recruiting officer de- 
clined him twice, but he persisted and 
finally smiled his way in. His luck was 
with him, as he puts it. Four days later 
he and his companions were on their way 
to the training camp at Volcartier, 
where, after an intensive month, they 
boarded the transport Zeeland, and turned 
their faces toward the Mother Country. 
They did things in a hurry in those early 
days of the trouble. 

This is the beginning of Private Peat’s 
career as a soldier. Everybody then 
thought it would all be over in three 
months. It was to be a great lark. But 
two long years, years of privation, suf- 
fering and hard fighting, passed before 
a German bullet crashed its way through 
the young Canadian’s right lung and put 
his fighting arm out of commission. 

What he saw, heard, felt and endured; 
Where he camped, marched and fought; 
how he lived, bled and almost died, and 
how the contact with brave men facing 
death hourly enlarged his vision and ex- 





Private Peat 


panded his soul—all this and more Pri- 
vate Peat tells with his fighting man’s 


gay humor in this account of “two years 
in Hell land back with a smile.” 

This phrase characterizes perfectly 
this remarkable human document and its 
irrepressible cheerful author. When he 
sat down to write his story he thought he 
would make it wholly a book of smiles, 
but the awful majesty of the conflict 
rose up before him and forced its way 
into the narrative. He calls a Hun a 
Hun, and yet he does not dwell on the 
horrors. He shows the human rather 
than the inhuman side of trench life. 

Mrs. Peat, who wasn’t Mrs. Peat when 
the story begins, writes a Last Chapter 
that is beautifully touching, in which she 
discloses the romantic meeting between 
herself and the poor battered wreck that 
later was to become her husband. 

To read “Private Peat” is to be trans- 
ported “over there,” for it is a most 
vivid portrayal of the everyday life of 
the common soldier, in the trenches, on 
the firing line and everywhere and any- 
where his superior officer may send him. 
So simple is it, so direct, so good hu- 
mored, so free from any attempt to be 
other than a plain fighting man’s story, 
that every word carries conviction. It’s 
a war book worth while. 
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A Cave by the Irish Sea 


Lads O the Fleet 


By Elizabeth Clendenning Ring 


F IS cold by the cliffs of Dover to- 
I night, 


Where the moon blinks down, from 
her wintry height, 

On the sands that creep close from the 
clutch of the sea, 

In shuddering caves, where howls the 
Banshee. 

But our lads o’ the Fleet keep watch on 
their boats, 

For the Wolves of the Sea that snarl at 
their throats. 


’Tis lonesome, tonight, on the Irish Sea, 

Where the mermaids croon in weird 
harmony, 

Of grim faces that float in a welter of 
foam, 

With staring, wide eyes, and hair sea- 
weed-blown. 

But our lads o’ the Fleet swear an oath, 
on their decks, 

“The Wolves of the Sea shall pay for 


” 


these wrecks! 


’Tis dark, tonight, where the Channel 
moans, 

That Death rides on her waves, when the 
Banshee roams 

In the wake of great ships, that never 
again 


Shall sail o’er the waste, to the far 
haunts of men. 

But our lads o’ the Fleet, out there in 
the murk, 

Know the Wolves of the Sea crouch in 
fear, where they lurk. 


Far away, tonight, seem sweethearts and 
wives, 

Out there where men fling, for a dream, 
their lives. 

Out there, in the dark, when the wind 
wails by, 

And up from the deep sweeps a mourn- 
ful cry. 

But our lads o’ the Fleet mutter low, 
through the gloom, 

“"Tis a Voice knells the Wolves of the 
Sea to their doom!” 


Under storm-beaten crags, by wind- 
blasted coast, 

Each craft ploughs its way—a_black- 
hooded ghost, 

Relentless and furtive, tireless and brave, 

That the soul of a world Freedom’s flag 
may yet save. 

Sing! ye lads o’ the Fleet! of oceans set 
free 

From the blood-reddened claws of the 
Wolves of the Sea! 
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in the dread Prussian “Thing” 

which President Wilson, as spokes- 
man for the democratic peoples of the 
world, has declared must be crushed for 
the attainment of peace, is the spy sys- 
tem established by the nineteenth cen- 
tury’s shrewdest servitor of the auto- 
cratic idea—Bismark. Ever since the 
beginning of the European War the 
American people have seen the system 
working before their eyes. Since Amer- 
ica cast its lot with the Allies, strange 
happenings which public opinion carried 
to theoretical sources have become offi- 
cially verified facts. The Bernstorf 
plots in Mexico, the von Papen exposure, 
the Argentine incident, have all been set 
forth in plain statements as the work 
of the German spy system by no less a 
personage than Secretary of State Lan- 
sing. 


Pin te the most vicious element 


Just how this whole system works and 
how it is built up is shown in “The 
World’s Greatest Military Spies and Se- 
cret Service Agents,” a new book just 
off the presses of the Page Company by 
George Barton, of Philadelphia. The 























Nathan Hale 


From ~ The World's Greatest Military Spies 
and Secret Service Agents” 


George Barton and His Book on Spies 


By Harold P. Quicksall 


volume not only affords a glimpse of the 
operation of the most effective system of 
espionage in the world, but it also is 
spiced with the adventurous careers of 
some of the world’s most famous opera- 
tives; and, occasionally, throwing open 
an historical vista, it reveals how the 
whole vicious system, indefensible but 
necessary so long as the world retains 
nationalistic ambitions, has grown up 
and been nourished. 

Mr. Barton was admirably fitted for 
the task of filling this hitherto unoccu- 
pied nook in the literature of the War. 
For years an editorial writer on the 
“Philadelphia Inquirer,” he has been in 
a position to watch international events 
closely. During the last ten years or 
more he has been developing the technic 
for such a work by writing more than 
two hundred detective stories. Mr. Bar- 
ton’s first appearance in the magazines 
came through a story in Collier’s which 
is still memorable—“The Scoop of the 
Session.” It is this training which goes 
far toward making the present volume 
as interesting as any detective fiction. 

The author discusses one of the mys- 
teries which has ever puzzled patriotic 
Frenchmen—how Germany in one of the 
shortest and most humiliating wars in 
history succeeded in crushing France. 
Other interesting features are a letter 
from Brigadier-General Fred. Funston 
to a Supreme Court Judge of the Philip- 
pines defining the meaning of the word 
“spy” from the standpoint of a military 
man, which clears the confusion in most 
people’s minds as to the work of spies in 
war time; also an instance concerning a 
Russian Chancellor, Bestuzhev, who was 
outwitted and outplayed at every stage 
of the diplomatic game by Chevalier 
D’Eon, a French spy. 

In the preparation of the book Mr. Bar- 
ton had considerable opportunity to ex- 
amine the work of the United States se- 
cret service, and he has high praise for 
its achievements. In a recent interview 
he also threw considerable light upon the 
short and terrible disaster of the Franco- 
Prussian war. 

“The people of this country owe a great 
debt of gratitude to Chief Flynn and 
the members of the United States Secret 
Service for the work they have done in 
the discovery and suppression of these 
enemies of the Nation. They have per- 
formed wonders with a smaller force of 
men than any other nation in the world 
has employed on a similar work. Great 
praise is also due to the Department of 
Justice, which has gone ahead quietly and 
without any spectacular methods. Bruce 
Bielaski, chief of the Bureau of Investi- 





gation, has been scouring the country 
for evidence against the agents of the 
Kaiser, and slowly and surely they have 
been gathered into the net work which 
was set for them. 

“Public interests make it desirable that 
the work be accomplished with a mini- 
mum of publicity. But it is permissible 
to refer to certain cases which have been 
virtually closed and which make clear 
the determination of this Government to 
see that crime of this nature shall not 
go unpunished. For instance, the other day 
the secret service men took into custody 
a man found secreted in the crow’s nest 
of a transport. When he was about to 
be arrested he tore into tiny bits a sheet 
of paper he had in his pocket and at- 
tempted to scatter them to the four 
winds. He was detected, however; the 
papers were pieced together, and though 
the public has no idea what they con- 
tained, it is certain they will convict that 
man when he comes to trial. 

“About the same time a man, appa- 
rently English, was arrested at one of the 
big New York hotels on the charge of 
having enlisted in the navy for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information concerning 
naval bases in this country. That man is 
now at Ellis Island. His case is being in- 
vestigated, and there can be no doubt 
that if he is guilty on any one of the 
many counts against him justice will be 
served. 

“In other words, all these cases go to 
prove that Germany is doing in this 
country precisely what she did in France 
in the days immediately preceding the 
disastrous Franco-Prussian war. For 
years patriotic Frenchmen have _ been 
mystified by the ease with which they 
were defeated in that war. Their soldiers 
were as brave then as they are now. 
There can be no doubt of that. But the 
difference lies in the fact that then the 
Germans had two armies—one fighting 
fairly in the field and the other skulking 
behind the lines, in the homes, and in 
the offices of government officials and 
agents in Paris. It is certain that there 
were thousands of these spies—both men 
and women. They furnished the Ger- 
man army heads with information which 
would make the weakest army victor 
over the strongest: descriptions of naval 
bases and arsenals, amount of supplies, 
size of armies, distribution of infantry 
on the fighting front, contemplated 
movements of troops, plans and cam- 
paign. 

“In other words, the campaign which 
in a few short weeks resulted in the 
overwhelming humiliation of the French 
was the work not of brave troops in the 
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THE SONG OF THE WAYFARER 


field, but an army of spies behind the 
lines directed by a master spy, who is a 
yeritable genius, with the aid of a staff 
of assistants and a careful index record 
in the Berlin foreign office. 

“There is a lesson in this for the 
United States. It is unfortunate that we 
did not learn it before, but it is never 
too late to mend, and the manner in 
which our secret service is now running 
down all these agents of the Imperial 
Government is encouraging to patriotic 
citizens. Our boys are actually in the 
trenches. American blood is being shed 
by the Germans, and the country is in 
no mood to deal lightly with those who 
would abuse our confidence and violate 
our hospitality. 

“Nevertheless, when this War is over, 
there will be some amazing stories of 
the operations of German spies here in 
the early days of the struggle. But a 
strange phase of the thing is that the 
War has not yet developed any great 
military spy—men who take their lives 
in their hands to obtain military infor- 
mation, like Schulmeister, favorite spy 
of Napoleon. Whether they are yet to 
be developed is a question only the fu- 
ture can tell.” 

Gilbert K. Chesterton’s latest offering 
is 2 diatribe against capitalism, in sev- 
eral unified under the title of 
“Utopia for Usurers.” There is not so 
much humor here as in the usual Ches- 
terton essays—now and again one chuck- 
les over a bit of absurdity, but the laugh- 


essays 


ter-compelling quality is absent. What 
is present here as elsewhere, however, is 
the tendency of the author sometimes 
to be borne along on the wave of oppor- 
tunity to turn a neat paradox beyond the 
confines of convincing logic. Another 
characteristic making the familiar Ches- 
terton is the occasional indulgence in out- 
bursts so obviously spontaneous as to 
make them unavoidably random in their 
aim. “Sometimes” and “occasional” are 
used advisedly; it is by no means im- 
plied that there is not much of the bril- 
liant, biting, penetrating truth in “Uto- 
pia for Usurers” that has given Chester- 
ton the prominent rank he occupies in 
the world of letters. 

To Chesterton the Marxian philosophy 
is axiomatic, and he marvels how any 
thinking being can question its simple 
truth. “In the formula of Karl Marx,” 
he says, “men could find that frigid fel- 
lowship which they find when they agree 
that two and two make four. Yet 
this universal language has not suc- 
ceeded, at the moment of crisis, in im- 
posing itself on the whole world.” He 
goes on to say that Hervé is talking 
French, Bebel is talking German, Blatch- 
ford is talking English, and Vandervelde 
is talking French or Flemish (he is not 
quite certain which), and to search into 
the reason why they are not all talking, 
in accordance with axiomatic Marxism, 
what he terms “Economic Esperanto.” 
“I dismiss with fitting disdain,” he says, 


“the notion that it is a mere result of 
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terrorism or snobbish social 

These great men sup- 
port the enthusiasm of their conventional 
countrymen because they share it; and 
they share it because there is (though 
perhaps only at certain moments) such 
a thing as pure democracy.” 

Chesterton is unrelenting in the con- 
demnation he hurls against the subjuga- 
tion of man by his fellow-man. Espe- 
cially is he bitter because it is commerce 
which vests in the ruler his rights. He 
tells of the conglomerate art-and-adver- 
tising which belongs alone to our period, 
where in even the artist, like his bour- 
geois brother, offers incense at the shrine 
of monetary success, and he protests 
against “the whole age of patronage be- 
ing revived under such absurd patrons”; 
he warns his reader against the worship 
of Mammon, as vested in the plutocracy 
of trade—“‘wait and see,” he says, 
“whether religion of the Servile State 
is not in every case what I say: The en- 
couragement of small virtues supporting 
capitalism, the discouragement of the 
huge virtues that defy it.” 

He who knows, like George Eliot, that 
“justice is within us as a great yearn- 
ing” will give kindly reception to “Uto- 
pia for Usurers.” He who believes, on the 
other hand, that our world of class dis- 
tinction and violent extremes of wealth 
and poverty is quite all that one could 
demand, will find it not to his taste, and 
will in all probability put it down after 
the first half dozen pages. 


The Song of the Waytarer 


1VE me the work my hands find joy in doing, 
With just a little time, the while, for play. 


Give me the joy that comes with glad pursuing, 


Though empty hands be mine at close of day. 


By Florence Jones Hadley 


Leave me my dreams, my visions of tomorrow; 
What though the day hold dreams I would forget? 
And what though Joy too often walked with Sorrow? 


Who fares with Hope, for him no bounds are set. 


Give me my dreams and let what will come after— 
A bit of song when day at last is done, 
Or if, perchance, Night mock the day with laughter, 
Tomorrow’s dreams are mine at set of sun. 





The Popular Books of 
the War 


A Resume of War Books That 
People Have Liked 


Sergeant Empey 


shadow of a doubt that the War book 

which is really popular is the book 
of personal reminiscences and experi- 
ences. The War has brought forth a 
form of personal expression through let- 
ters and reminiscences that proves the 
truth of the statement that most people 
can make a book provided life gives them 
the material for the making. Had there 
been no War we should never have heard 
of Private Peat, of Sergeant Empey, of 
Lieutenant MacQuarrie or of Alexander 
McClintock and others like them. While 
the War has opened up new fields to men 
like Coningsby Dawson, Masefield, Henri 
Barbusse, it has opened up an entirely 
new world to men like Tiplady and Boyd 
Cable, who are pouring out their fine 
thoughts in sketches colored by the shad- 
ows of bloodshed that make life no longer 
a routine but an adventure. 

In analyzing the matter of best-sell- 
ers among War books, we are compelled 
to begin with “Over the Top,” by Arthur 
Guy Empey (Putnam) and “Carry On,” 
by Coningsby Dawson (Lane). Em- 
pey was among the first to tell the true 
story of a petty officer’s experiences in 
the trenches—the first almost to reveal 
the terror and the fascination and the 
influence of No Man’s Land, dug-outs 
and the thrill of going “over the top.” It 
is not that Empey’s book is so much 
greater a book than many others that 
have been written, but his gift for visual- 
izing his experiences has brought the 
facts home to us in a way that makes 
France seem very near and the Front 
Line not a matter of hearsay, but of 
actual experience. On the other hand, 
Coningsby Dawson tells in an entirely 
different way much the same story. Be- 
ing an artist in words by nature and 
training, Dawson strikes deeper into the 
heart of things than does Empey. Daw- 
son reveals more clearly the innermost 
workings of the mind and the emotions 


|: has been demonstrated beyond the 


of the man upon whom the burden of the 
War falls; to Dawson there comes as in 
a vision the outreachings of the heart 
of the man who has left dear ones behind 
him and has gone forth to save the world 
for democracy, not with a glory song on 
his lips, but the beginning of a glory song 
in his heart, the music of which increases 
in volume as the deeper meanings of 
what he is doing are borne in upon his 
consciousness. 

It is to men like Private Peat and 
Alexander McClintock that we owe those 
plain and simple annals of the day’s 
work in the trenches. These are the 
stories of men who are or have been 
heroes without realizing it. They are 
just clean-souled, wholesome-minded men, 
who saw their duty in a very clear way 
and followed the call of that duty. And 
the things they saw and felt and experi- 
enced they were moved to tell about, not 
as in the manner of creating works of 
art and literature, but as letting others 
know what it is like in the darkness of 
the clouds of real war, such a war as 
man has not seen since the world was 
very young and very savage. 

There are the men, too, who are con- 
strained to show us a few of the more 
amusing aspects of the War. For wher- 
ever there are men and hardships and 
sorrows, of course there will be some 
smiles, and it is particularly true of an 
Englishman that he is prone to make 
light of things when his heart is at the 
most despairing point. 

Bruce Bairnsfather, with his knack of 
saying the funny things and making 
sketches that would force the dreariest 
of us to smile, has with his “Bullets and 
Billets” and his “Fragments from France” 
(Putnam), given us some cheering views 
of the private soldier’s experiences in the 
trenches. In the same way, Cecil Som- 
mers, in “Temporary Heroes” (Lane), 
and Corporal R. Derby Holmes in “A 
Yankee in the Trenches” (Little, Brown 


& Co.), give us a mixture of pathos and 
humor that is very gratifying, and help 
us to feel a little less hopeless about the 
task of the boys who have gone to fight 
and maybe die for us. 

“Sapper,” in his “No Man’s Land” (Do- 
ran), has also the happy faculty of touch- 
ing on the lighter side of the dark pic- 
ture, and Thomas Tiplady, the Chaplain 
who has told such wonderful things 
about the experiences of the men in 
France, in his “Cross at the Front” 
(Revell), is able to cause a smile with 
even the saddest of his stories. 

There is a strangely potent inspiration 
in some of the books of the men who 
have fought and have written and have 
died. They leave their messages behind 
them, and they have had the gift of being 
able to show through those messages 
that they have not died in vain. This 
is true of such stories as that of Harry 
Butters, the young Westerner who fell 
fighting, and whose experiences, as pro- 
vided in his letters, have just been pub- 
lished (Lane); it is true of Donald Han- 
key and his two books, “A Student in 
Arms,” first and second series (Dutton); 
(Longmans, Green and Company have 
just issued a memorial volume to Han- 
key) and it is true of Alexander Mc- 
Clintock’s “The Best o’ Luck” (Doran). 

The War has made new poets and has 
reinvigorated those already well-known. 
It brought Rupert Brooke and Alan See- 
ger to the front, and enabled them to 
leave a legacy of verse that will take 
a permanent place in literature. It has 
given Masefield new impetus both in verse 
and prose, his “August, 1914,” has become 
a great poem in the language, his poems 
and narratives of the experiences at Gal- 
lipoli are among the greatest things the 
War has produced, and he is now about 
to give to the world an account of the 
battle of the Somme, “The Old Front 
Line” (Macmillan), that will bring him 
new fame. 
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From “ Bullets and Billets ~ 


On few poets has the War had greater 
effect than on our own Henry van Dyke. 
It has made a fighter of him, a splendid 
hater, who calls down the wrath of God 


on those who are responsible for the 
present world’s holocaust. “The Red 
Flower and Other Poems” (Scribner’s), is 
a little volume full of verse that breathes 


fire, while the new book in prose, “Fight- 
ing for Peace” (Scribner’s), is one of 
the strongest indictments yet made 
against the Kaiser and the government 
at Berlin. As Minister for America in 
Holland, Dr. van Dyke saw the course of 
events that culminated in the War; it 
was in his hands that the arrangements 
for the next Peace Conference at the 
Hague were left. He saw how the Ger- 
mans displayed an indifferent attitude 
to overtures for a Peace Conference; he 
saw how deliberately they put stumbling- 
blocks in the way of such a conference. 
And he came into contact with men and 
documents that revealed the treachery 
of Germany so conclusively that he felt 
that he must resign his post in order to 
be able to tell the truth about it all. 
Every American should read this book 
and thank the gentle Princeton poet for 
writing it. It will put new life into the 
patriotism of all of us. 

After all, the object of reading War 
books is to get at the truth of the facts 
of the War. It is to find out as much 
as possible about, those who are fighting 
the War. Our sympathies are all cen- 
tered in Europe, and just now they are 
centered on the Western front where 
trench warfare is at its height. Our own 
boys are getting into gun action; they 
are already in the trenches, many of 
them; the experiences of those who 
started to fight early are now becoming 
their experiences. We who love them 
and sit at home to work and pray for 
them, want to get closer to them. We 
are perhaps not so much interested in 
the subject of theorizing as to why this 
or that is, or what shall be, but we are 
intensely interested in what is now, in 
the story of the day’s experiences, in 
each item that means progress toward 
victory and peace. And so we have to 
thank men like Dawson and Cable, and 
Peat and Thomas Tiplady for the simple, 
vivid telling of the life that they and 
their comrades in arms are leading 
“somewhere in France.” 





The Popular Books of 
the War 


A Resume of War Books That 
People Have Liked 


Sergeant Empey 


shadow of a doubt that the War book 

which is really popular is the book 
of personal reminiscences and experi- 
ences. The War has brought forth a 
form of personal expression through let- 
ters and reminiscences that proves the 
truth of the statement that most people 
can make a book provided life gives them 
the material for the making. Had there 
been no War we should never have heard 
of Private Peat, of Sergeant Empey, of 
Lieutenant MacQuarrie or of Alexander 
McClintock and others like them. While 
the War has opened up new fields to men 
like Coningsby Dawson, Masefield, Henri 
Barbusse, it has opened up an entirely 
new world to men like Tiplady and Boyd 
Cable, who are pouring out their fine 
thoughts in sketches colored by the shad- 
ows of bloodshed that make life no longer 
a routine but an adventure. 

In analyzing the matter of best-sell- 
ers among War books, we are compelled 
to begin with “Over the Top,” by Arthur 
Guy Empey (Putnam) and “Carry On,” 
by Coningsby Dawson (Lane). Em- 
pey was among the first to tell the true 
story of a petty officer’s experiences in 
the trenches—the first almost to reveal 
the terror and the fascination and the 
influence of No Man’s Land, dug-outs 
and the thrill of going “over the top.” It 
is not that Empey’s book is so much 
greater a book than many others that 
have been written, but his gift for visual- 
izing his experiences has brought the 
facts home to us in a way that makes 
France seem very near and the Front 
Line not a matter of hearsay, but of 
actual experience. On the other hand, 
Coningsby Dawson tells in an entirely 
different way much the same story. Be- 
ing an artist in words by nature and 
training, Dawson strikes deeper into the 
heart of things than does Empey. Daw- 
son reveals more clearly the innermost 
workings of the mind and the emotions 


[’ has been demonstrated beyond the 


of the man upon whom the burden of the 
War falls; to Dawson there comes as in 
a vision the outreachings of the heart 
of the man who has left dear ones behind 
him and has gone forth to save the world 
for democracy, not with a glory song on 
his lips, but the beginning of a glory song 
in his heart, the music of which increases 
in volume as the deeper meanings of 
what he is doing are borne in upon his 
consciousness. 

It is to men like Private Peat and 
Alexander McClintock that we owe those 
plain and simple annals of the day’s 
work in the trenches. These are the 
stories of men who are or have been 
heroes without realizing it. They are 
just clean-souled, wholesome-minded men, 
who saw their duty in a very clear way 
and followed the call of that duty. And 
the things they saw and felt and experi- 
enced they were moved to tell about, not 
as in the manner of creating works of 
art and literature, but as letting others 
know what it is like in the darkness of 
the clouds of real war, such a war as 
man has not seen since the world was 
very young and very savage. 

There are the men, too, who are con- 
strained to show us a few of the more 
amusing aspects of the War. For wher- 
ever there are men and hardships and 
sorrows, of course there will be some 
smiles, and it is particularly true of an 
Englishman that he is prone to make 
light of things when his heart is at the 
most despairing point. 

Bruce Bairnsfather, with his knack of 
saying the funny things and making 
sketches that would force the dreariest 
of us to smile, has with his “Bullets and 
Billets” and his “Fragments from France” 
(Putnam), given us some cheering views 
of the private soldier’s experiences in the 
trenches. In the same way, Cecil Som- 
mers, in “Temporary Heroes” (Lane), 
and Corporal R. Derby Holmes in “A 
Yankee in the Trenches” (Little, Brown 


& Co.), give us a mixture of pathos and 
humor that is very gratifying, and help 
us to feel a little less hopeless about the 
task of the boys who have gone to fight 
and maybe die for us. 

“Sapper,” in his “No Man’s Land” (Do- 
ran), has also the happy faculty of touch- 
ing on the lighter side of the dark pic- 
ture, and Thomas Tiplady, the Chaplain 
who has told such wonderful things 
about the experiences of the men in 
France, in his “Cross at the Front” 
(Revell), is able to cause a smile with 
even the saddest of his stories. 

There is a strangely potent inspiration 
in some of the books of the men who 
have fought and have written and have 
died. They leave their messages behind 
them, and they have had the gift of being — 
able to show through those messages 
that they have not died in vain. This 
is true of such stories as that of Harry 
Butters, the young Westerner who fell 
fighting, and whose experiences, as pro- 
vided in his letters, have just been pub- 
lished (Lane); it is true of Donald Han- 
key and his two books, “A Student in 
Arms,” first and second series (Dutton); 
(Longmans, Green and Company have 
just issued a memorial volume to Han- 
key) and it is true of Alexander Mc- 
Clintock’s “The Best o’ Luck” (Doran). 

The War has made new poets and has 
reinvigorated those already well-known. 
It brought Rupert Brooke and Alan See- 
ger to the front, and enabled them to 
leave a legacy of verse that will take 
a permanent place in literature. It has 
given Masefield new impetus both in verse 
and prose, his “August, 1914,” has become 
a great poem in the language, his‘ poems 
and narratives of the experiences at Gal- 
lipoli are among the greatest things the 
War has produced, and he is now about 
to give to the world an account of the 
battle of the Somme, “The Old Front 
Line” (Macmillan), that will bring him 
new fame. 





THE POPULAR BOOKS OF THE WAR 


From “ Bullets and Billets ~ 


On few poets has the War had greater 
effect than on our own Henry van Dyke. 
It has made a fighter of him, a splendid 
hater, who calls down the wrath of God 


on those who are responsible for the 
present world’s holocaust. “The Red 
Flower and Other Poems” (Scribner’s), is 
a little volume full of verse that breathes 
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fire, while the new. book in prose, “Fight- 
ing for Peace” (Scribner’s), is one of 
the strongest indictments yet made 
against the Kaiser and the government 
at Berlin. As Minister for America in 
Holland, Dr. van Dyke saw the course of 
events that culminated in the War; it 
was in his hands that the arrangements 
for the next Peace Conference at the 
Hague were left. He saw how the Ger- 
mans displayed an. indifferent attitude 
to overtures for a Peace Conference; he 
saw how deliberately they put stumbling- 
blocks in the way of such a conference. 
And he came into contact with men and 
documents that revealed the treachery 
of Germany so conclusively that he felt 
that he must resign his post in order to 
be able to tell the truth about it all. 
Every American should read this book 
and thank the gentle Princeton poet for 
writing it. It will put new life into the 
patriotism of all of us. 

After all, the object of reading War 
books is to. get at the truth of the facts 
of the War. It is to find out as much 
as possible about those who are fighting 
the War. Our sympathies are all cen- 
tered in Europe, and just now they are 
centered on the Western front where 
trench warfare is at its height. Our own 
boys are getting into gun action; they 
are already in the trenches, many of 
them; the experiences of those who 
started to fight early are now becoming 
their experiences. We who love them 
and sit at home to work and pray for 
them, want to get closer to them. We 
are perhaps not so much interested in 
the subject of theorizing as to why this 
or that is, or what shall be, but we are 
intensely interested in what is now, in 
the story of the day’s experiences, in 
each item that means progress toward 
victory and peace. And so we have to 
thank men like Dawson and Cable, and 
Peat and Thomas Tiplady for the simple, 
vivid telling of the life that they and 
their comrades in arms are leading 
“somewhere in France.” 





Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. FARIS, D.D. 


HE wise biographer must be un- 

biased; he must be able to look at 

the one of whom he is writing with 
a judicial mind, not allowing himself to 
become so prejudiced in favor of his sub- 
ject that he will blind his eyes to obvious 
faults while he magnifies virtues. 

Francis Hobart Herrick, who has writ- 
ten the first real biography of the natur- 
alist, John J. Audubon (“Audubon the 
Naturalist.” D. Appleton & Company. 
Two volumes. $7.50), has shown most 
admirably this temper of the true bio- 
grapher. His exhaustive and pleasing 
two-volume story gives evidence on every 
page of the author’s admiration for his 
subject as well as his fidelity to facts and 
necessary inferences. Charges made 
against Audubon in his lifetime are ex- 
amined at length, whenever there seemed 
to be any justification for them. “The 
reader who follows this history may ex- 
pect to find certain blemishes in Audu- 
bon’s character,” Mr. Herrick says, “for 
the most admirable of men have pos- 
sessed faults whether conscious of them 
or not. The lights in any picture would 
lose all value were the shadows wholly 
withdrawn. If we blinded ourselves to 
every fault and foibles of such a man, 
we might produce a sketch more pleasing 
to certain readers, but it would lack the 
vitality which truth alone can supply.” 

Mr. Herrick brings out clearly the 
fact that Audubon was a real American. 
Audubon must have known that there 
was doubt as to the place of his birth, 
but he persisted in his statement that he 
was born in Louisiana, even when it 
might have been to his advantage to 
claim for himself not only French parent- 
age, but the French nationality that Mr. 
Herrick proves was his. In the first sen- 
tence of his fragmentary autobiography 
Audubon stated proudly that he first saw 
the light in America. His aim in life 
was not only to raise a monument to the 
birds he loved so well, but to do this be- 
cause he loved America. Edward Ever- 
ett understood this when he wrote to him, 
in 1831, mentioning the fact that he was 
“laboring in the cause of science and of 
America.” Even when he had to go to 
England and France to secure the sub- 
scriptions which would enable him to pub- 
lish his monumental work, “The Birds of 
America,” where he was received with 
great honor, he was eager to be called 
an American and to return to the United 
States, to remain here to the end of his 
life. “No more ardent American than 
John J. Audubon ever lived,” Mr. Herrick 
says. 

But even if Audubon was not a born 


American, he was a born lover of Nature. 
Nothing could turn him from his pas- 
sion for the study of Nature and of the 
creatures of field and forest. His father, 
after the manner of many loving but 
misguided parents, tried to fashion his 
son according to his own ideas of what 
he thought the boy should do and become; 
but fortunately he failed. Audubon, 
Senior, was an officer in the French 
Navy. His early efforts to wean his son 
from wanderings afield that threatened, 
as he thought, future uselessness, led 
him to take the boy to a military school. 
While they traveled thither Mr. Audu- 
bon said, “My beloved boy, thou art safe 
now. I have brought thee here that I 
may pay constant attention to thy stu- 
dies; thou shalt have ample time for 
pleasure, but the rest must be employed 
with industry and care.” A later effort 
to force the young man was made when 
he was sent to the father’s estate at Mill 
Grove, on the Perkiomen, near Philadel- 
phia (where the house occupied by Audu- 
bon is still standing). There a tutor was 
asked to guide him, and, after a time, 
when a mine was opened on the es- 
tate, Mr. Audubon wrote to his man- 
ager: “I expect that my son 
will find a place in the works which will 
enable him to provide for himself.” But 
these plans were bound to fail. The bent 
of young Audubon’s mind was evident to 
a friend who visited him at Mill Grove. 
Of Audubon’s bedroom the friend wrote: 

“I was astonished and delighted to 
find that it was turned into a museum. 
The walls were festooned with all sorts 
of birds’ eggs, carefully blown out and 
strung on a thread. The chimney-piece 
was covered with stuffed squirrels, rac- 
coons and opossums; and the shelves 
around were likewise crowded with fresh 
specimens, among which were fishes, 
frogs, snakes, lizards and other reptiles. 
Besides these stuffed varieties, many 
paintings were arranged upon the walls, 
chiefly of birds.” 

Audubon’s loyalty to others was as 
notable as his loyalty to Nature. This 
was shown most of all, naturally, to his 
wife, Lucy Bakewell Audubon, who be- 
lieved in him when nearly everybody else 
seemed against him, who endured priva- 
tion for his sake, shared his poverty, 
sometimes earned funds for his expenses 
that he might go on with his work, and 
proved in every way an understanding, 
sympathetic counsellor. The husband’s 
deep affection for his wife was apparent 
in all his letters. Mr. Herrick quotes an 
earlier biographer, who says, “He was 
more like a child at the mother’s knee 


than a husband at the hearth—so free 
was the prattle, so thorough the confi- 
dence. Mrs. Audubon appears to have 
been a wife in every respect worthy of 
such a man, willing to sacrifice her per- 
sonal comfort at any moment in further- 
ance of his great schemes; ever ready to 
kiss and counsel when such were most 
needed; never failing for a moment in her 
faith that Audubon was destined to be 
one of the great workers of the earth.” 

Sometimes the naturalist in his let- 
ters called his wife “My dearest friend.” 
The use of this unusual term in this 
connection did not indicate either care- 
lessness or callousness. On the con- 
trary, it was indicative both of his recog- 
nition of a quality in his domestic life 
that he felt he could express in no other 
way, as well as of his high ideal of friend- 
ship. He was loyal to his associates, 
even when they were disloyal to him. 
For instance, from the day he met Alex- 
ander Wilson, whose ornithological work 
made him seem like a rival, he refused 
to be turned from his admiration for the 
man which came to be real friendship. 
Neither Wilson’s attacks on Audubon nor 
the efforts of others to attack him under 
Wilson’s name could change his attitude 
to his friend. Years after Wilson’s death, 
when Audubon passed the little school- 
house at Gray’s Ferry, near Philadel- 
phia, where Wilson had taught, he gave 
expression to his longing for his rival 
and his admiration of the man. 

Audubon’s ability to be true to others 
was in keeping with his determination 
to keep ever before himself the goal of 
his activities. It was many years before 
this goal was definitely shaped, though 
in the Mill Grove days he made known 
to sympathetic friends his desire to be 
the biographer of the birds. Not all his 
friends were sympathetic, however. Many 
of them found fault with him because 
he continued his wandering life; they 
thought he amounted to nothing and that 
for the sake of his family he ought to set- 
tle down. But he was willing that they 
should think of him as a madman, so 
long as his wife and family encouraged 
him. 

The readiness of his family to endure 
poverty for the sake of his life purpose 
gave him courage to persist in the face 
of what must have seemed insuperable 
obstacles. Once he landed at New Or- 
leans without enough money to pay for 
a night’s lodging, yet he went on with 
his work serenely. When in Cincinnati, 
in 1821, he wrote in his diary, “I rose up 
early, tormented by many disagreeable 





thoughts, again nearly without a cent.” 
Later in the same year he wrote that he 
was able to earn enough to supply his 
own simple wants and to send a draft 
to his wife. Yet in the meantime he 
managed to make sixty-seven drawings 
of birds, plants, animals and snakes. Ex- 
penses were met by painting fifty por- 
traits. In 1822 he paid for his passage 
on a Mississippi River steamer by paint- 
ing the captain’s portrait. Once, in Lon- 
don, he had only a sovereign in his pocket, 
but he extricated himself from his diffi- 
culties “by rising at four o’clock in the 
morning, and working hard all day.” Yet 
he was always able to give to relieve the 
necessities of others. One day, in 


Natchez, the condition of a man without 
shoes appealed to him, all the more per- 
haps because he needed shoes himself. 
He called om a shoemaker, told of his 
need of two pairs of shoes, and arranged 
to paint the portraits of the shoemaker 
and his wife in exchange for the shoes. 


THE CALL OF CALLS 


Misfortunes of another kind were just 
as powerless as poverty to. dismay him. 
Once “he opened a chest containing two 
hundred of his drawings to find these 
sadly damaged by the breaking of a bot- 
tle of gunpowder.” Again, “when leav- 
ing Henderson for Philadelphia, he care- 
fully placed all his drawings (nearly one 
thousand) in a wooden box and entrusted 
them to the care of a friend, with in- 
junction that no harm should befall them. 
Upon returning several months later his 
treasure chest was opened, but only to 
reveal that a pair of Norway rats had 
taken possession of the whole, and had 
reared a young family amongst the 
gnawed bits of paper.” 

Finally, there was the heartbreaking 
withdrawal of “no less than fifty” of 
those whose advance subscriptions to his 
monumental work, at one thousand dol- 
lars each, he had secured with much 
tribulation. But at once he set to work 
to secure others to take their place. 
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And he had his reward. His wonder- 
ful bird plates were published. He was 
honored in -his lifetime. One famous 
bird lover called his “Birds of America” 
the most gigantic Biblical enterprise ever 
undertaken by a single individual. One 
indication that his fame is still growing 
is the tidings that today a perfect copy 
of the “Birds” costs from $3,000 to $5,000, 
or from three to five times the original 
cost. Mr. Herrick says, “All of Audubon’s 
publications have not only become rare 
but have increased greatly in price; they 
are what dealers call a good investment, 
an experience which probably no other 
large, illustrated, scientific or semi-scien- 
tific works have enjoyed to a like degree.” 

And not the least of the evidences of 
his fame is the fact that a competent 
author has been inspired to prepare, and 
a great publishing house has had the 
courage to issue such a monumental bio- 
graphy of a man who did his work nearly 
a century ago. 


The Call of Calls 


By Edward L. Dean 


UST he go— 


While Sun-King serves a healing balm 
While woodlands hum an ancient psalm, 


And beauty’s all around? 


Must he go— 
While the lights of Heaven render, 
And earth in life and splendor 
Moves in Eternal’s shroud? 


Must he go— 
Where cannon roar their deadly hate 
For women wronged, and children’s fate— 
That move to pity—GOD? 


He must go— 

He will go—now! 
To deplete the earth’s vast blunder, 
Thro’ the battles burning thunder 
Where Hero ever bowed; 
To weld his strength with destiny 
To fight, to die, unblindly— 
For mankind’s peace, and good, 
For love, and life, and God. 





American Novelists of the Nine- 
teenth Century 


Washington Irving 


URING the nineteenth century 
D three American authors won for 

themselves international recogni- 
tion in the first rank of literature. Two 
were novelists pure and simple, the third, 
while he wrote tales, made contributions 
also to the department of history. They 
were, of course, Washington Irving, 
James Fennimore Cooper, and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. It is proposed in this and 
two following articles to examine the life 
and work of each. 

Born in the year in which the British 
troops evacuated New York, Irving’s 
life was coeval with the first three-quar- 
ters of a century of that of his country. 
To him, too, belongs the honor of being 
the first to lift American literature into 
the popular respect of Europe. Through- 
out his long life he was the chief repre- 
sentative of America in the world of let- 
ters, and except the Father of his coun- 
try, probably no citizen of the United 
States had so wide a reputation as his 
namesake, Washington Irving. 

His father, William Irving, was a na- 
tive of the Orkneys. He was born in the 
Island of Shapinska, and like so many 
of his fellow islanders, he followed the 
sea, and during the French war served 
as a petty officer on an armed packet 
plying from Falmouth to New York. In 
1761, he married Anna Sanders, and two 
years later settled in New York, where, 
on April 3, 1783, Washington Irving 
was born. The boy received but a desul- 
tory education, but he devoured books 
of voyages and travels, and made some 
not unsuccessful attempts at verse. He 
was a dreamer, and though at sixteen he 
entered a law office, he devoted more 
time to literature than to law. In 1802 
he became a law-clerk in the office of 
Josiah Ogden Hoffman, and made the 
acquaintance of that charming family 
which was to exercise such an influence 
on his after life. When he came of age, 
being in poor health, his brother sent 
him to Europe, and for two years Wash- 
ington traveled in France, Italy, Sicily, 
the Netherlands, and England. On his 
return to New York in 1806, Irving was 
admitted to the bar, but society had more 
attraction for him than his profession, 
and he became very popular in the social 
life of Baltimore, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, and Albany, as well as New York. 

About this time he made his first seri- 


By Ralph Wigmore 


ous literary effort, although when nine- 
teen he had contributed a series of let- 
ters, signed Jonathan Oldstyle, to the 
“Morning Chronicle,” a newspaper re- 
cently established by his brother Peter. 
In association with his brother William 
and a friend, the “Salmagundi,” a semi- 
monthly periodical was started, ran 
through twenty numbers, and stopped in 
the full tide of success. Its declared pur- 
pose was “simply to instruct the young, 
reform the old, and castigate the age.” 

In manner and purpose it was an imi- 
tator of the “Spectator,” but not in wit, 
which was not borrowed. Its audacity 
and the mystery surrounding the writers, 
its proclamation of indifference to praise 
or profit, its fearless criticism and de- 
lightful humor, all made it a great suc- 
cess. It became the progenitor of several 
less worthy children, but at the whim 
of its editors it suddenly stopped. 

Washington Irving was never married. 
He had formed a deep attachment for 
Matilda, the second daughter of Jere- 
miah Ogden Hoffman, and her death at 
the age of eighteen was a crushing blow 
which had its effect on all his after life. 
It is said that in 1823, when in Dresden, 
he became attached to Miss Emily Fos- 
ter, but that this was only reciprocated 
by friendship. Irving’s biographer, Mr. 
Pierre Irving, however, throws doubt, not 
on the friendship, but on the inference 
that Irving ever intended marriage with 
the lady. 

The first great literary work under- 
taken by Irving, when he was twenty-six, 
was at starting only intended as a satire 
on Dr. Samuel Mitchell’s ponderous and 
pedantic work, “The Picture of New 
York.” However, after the first five chap- 
ters it was developed into a humorous 
satire on the manners and habits of the 
Dutch settlers of New York, and has 
created a social legend of almost his- 
torical solidity. 

The introductory advertising was a 
marvel of skilful humor. Paragraphs 
in the papers from week to week an- 
nounced the disappearance from his lodg- 
ings of “a small elderly gentleman, 
dressed in an old black coat and cocked 
hat, by the name of Knickerbocker.” 
Later followed the news that he had been 
seen traveling North by some one in the 
Albany coach. Still later came the fur- 
ther statement that Diedrich Knicker- 


bocker went away owing his_land- 
lord, and that he left behind him a very 
curious kind of book, which would be 
sold to pay his bills, if he did not return. 

This little man was the whole germ of 
the Knickerbocker legend, which stamped 
upon New York the indelible “Knicker- 
bocker” name and character. Today, 
after more than a hundred years have 
passed, we have still the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company, the Knickerbocker Ice 
Company, and that undefined patent of 
nobility, that a person is descended from 
an old Knickerbocker family. 

The work was put forth as a grave 
history of the manners and government 
of New York under its Dutch rulers; and 
the humor was carried so far that it was 
dedicated to the New York Historical 
Society. 

Sir Walter Scott was one of the first 
to recognize the power and humor of 
the book, which he likened to the style 
of Dean Swift. He writes that he has 
read it aloud, evening after evening, to 
some of his guests, and their sides were 
sore with laughter. We give one ex- 
tract—the initial legal decree of Wouter 
or Walter Van Twiller, the first gover- 
nor of New York. After portraying his 
person and peculiarities, especially his 
inability to make up his mind on any 
subject, his first judicial decision is thus 
described: Two merchants, Wandle 
Schoonhaven and Barent Bleecker, on the 
morning after Van Twiller’s installation 
into office, brought before him a dispute. 
The former claimed that the latter was 
greatly in his debt, and refused to set- 
tle the account. Summoning the de- 
fendant before him, Van Twiller took 
from each his book of accounts, and after 
having weighed them in his hands, and 
attentively counted the number of leaves, 
he smoked in silence for half an hour 
without saying a word. “At length, lay- 
ing his finger beside his nose, and shut- 
ting his eyes for a moment, with the air 
of a man who has just caught a subtle 
idea by the tail, he slowly took his pipe 
from his mouth, puffed forth a column 
of tobacco-smoke, and with marvellous 
gravity and solemnity pronounced that 
having carefully counted over the leaves 
and weighed the books, it was found that 
one was just as thick and as heavy as 
the other; therefore, it was the final 
opinion of the court that the accounts 
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were equally balanced; therefore, Wan- 
dle should give Barent a receipt, and 
Barent should give Wandle a receipt, and 
that the constable should pay the costs. 

“This decision, being straightway made 
known, diffused general joy throughout 
New Amsterdam, for the people imme- 
diately perceived that they had a very 
wise and equitable magistrate to rule 
over them. But its happiest effect was, 
that not another lawsuit took place 
throughout the whole of his administra- 
tion; and the office of constable fell into 
such decay that there was not one of 
those local scouts known in the province 
for many years.” 

In May, 1815, Irving sailed for Eng- 
land to visit his brother, intending only 
a short stay, but remained abroad seven- 
teen years. During this period his seri- 
ous literary work shaped itself under 
the stimulus of his brother’s pecuniary 
embarrassments, and -the necessity there- 
from of Irving’s earning money for the 
support of himself and his brother. 

His handsome person and agreeable 
manners made him a great favorite in 
society, and he gradually formed the ac- 
quaintance of literary men and of pub- 
lishers, who encouraged and helped him 
in his work. The Edinburgh publishers, 
Constable and Blackwood, were friendly 
with him, and he visited Walter Scott, 
whose home he describes so delightfully 
in his sketch of Abbotsford. 

In 1819, the first number of “The 
Sketch Book” was published in America, 
and the series was completed in seven- 
teen months. It created a sensation in 
the United States, and soon reached Eng- 
land, where its rapid sale surprised and 
delighted Irving. The two papers which 
really made the book were “Rip Van Win- 
kle” and “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” 
and these were really an elaboration of 
the Knickerbocker legend. “Bracebridge 
Hall” followed in 1823; it was a graceful 
description of English country life, but 
while well received, scarcely added to 
Irving’s reputation. “The Tales of a 
Traveler” appeared in 1824, and con- 
tained some of his best writing. After 
this he turned to graver themes, per- 
haps, because he found from the criti- 
cisms of the last two books that the pub- 
lic was demanding something more solid 
than the delightful tales and sketches 
which had so far won their way. 

The new work which kindled his imag- 
ination was “The Life of Columbus.” As 
it became necessary to study some his- 
torical documents which were then ap- 
pearing, edited from the papers of Bishop 
Las Casas and from “The Journey of Co- 
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lumbus,” entitled “The Voyages of Colum- 
bus,” Irving settled down in Madrid in 
February, 1826, and spent three years 
in the study of the old chronicles and 
legends of Spain, out of which came 
much of his most attractive work. This 


was the most fruitful period of his life, 


for it is not easy to over-estimate the 
debt we owe to the man who opened to 
us the fascinating realm of early Spanish 
history and romance. How much poorer 
we should be without “The Alhambra,” 
“The Conquest of Granada,” “The Leg- 
ends of the Conquest of Spain,” and 
“The Lives of Columbus and His Com- 
panions!” 

There was a magic in Irving’s pen 
which gave romantic interest to all he 
wrote, but especially to his Spanish 
Tales. “The Life of Columbus” was not 
published till 1828,:and for the English 
copyright Mr. Murray paid him three 
thousand guineas. This was followed by 
“The Chronicles of the Conquest of 
Granada,” which Irving considered his 
best work, and for which he received two 
thousand guineas.» “The Alhambra” was 
not brought out till. just before Irving’s 
return to America, in 1832. 

Toward the close of his residence in 
Spain, Irving received unexpectedly the 
appointment of Secretary of Legation to 
the Court of St. James, at which Mr. 
Louis McLane was the American Min- 
ister. He accepted it after some hesi- 
tation, and was thus again launched into 
London society. His welcome back to 
England was most cordial. In 1830, The 
Royal Society of Literature had awarded 
him one of the two gold medals, given by 
George IV to authors of distinguished 
literary merit, and this distinction was 
followed by the honorary D. C. L. of the 
University of Oxford. 

In 1832, having given up his position 
in the legation, Irving returned to Amer- 
ica and purchased a little farm on the 
banks of the Hudson, close to Tarry- 
town, and near his old Sleepy Hollow 
hamlet; and there at “Sunnyside,” as the 
place was named, he settled down and 
passed nearly all of his remaining years. 
His house was generally full of friends 
or relatives. In 1838 he writes, “My 
little cottage is well stocked; I have Ebe- 
nezer’s (his brother’s) five girls, and 
himself also, whenever he can be spared 
from town; Sister Catherine and her 
daughter, Mr. Davis occasionally, with 
casual visits from all the rest of our fam- 
ily connection. The cottage is therefore 
never lonely.” 

There was, however, one break in these 
years in his life at “Sunnyside.” In 1842, 
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at the suggestion of Daniel Webster, 
Irving was nominated to the Mission at 
Madrid. The nomination was enthusias- 
tically confirmed by the Senate, and Irv- 
ing returned for three years to the Court 
of Madrid. Public life, however, had for 
him somewhat lost its glamour, and he 
was glad to return in 1845 to his Hudson 
home. He was then sixty-two, and the 
remaining fifteen years of his life were 
spent in peaceful work at his cottage. 

To estimate his position, we must re- 
member that Irving was the Father of 
American literature, that is, of litera- 
ture regarded as an end in itself, and not 
as a means to something else. Before 
and after the Revolution which gave 
birth to the American nation, there were 
political writers of great power. The 
works of Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Frank- 
lin, and Jefferson, on the nature of gov- 
ernment, were marked by originality and 
great vigor. But they were means to an 
end—politics, not literature. That did 
not exist in America till Irving wrote. 
It is no small merit to have succeeded 
where there were no examples to fol- 
low, and Irving had in America no pre- 
decessors. For some years, indeed, he 
was the only American man of letters 
who had an European reputation. 

Irving’s greatest literary gift was a 
peculiar charm of style; and it is difficult 
to see where he obtained it. His educa- 
tion had been most defective, and his 
reading desultory. He seems to have 
been born with a rare sense of literary 
proportion and form. Into this, as into 
a mould, were poured his apparently 
trivial, but really acute observations of 
life. In an age of realism like the pres- 
ent, he is probably seldom read, for, like 
Scott, he was always an idealist. His 
style is in execution almost faultless, but 
it demands leisure to appreciate it; and 
this is the last thing that the mass of 
readers today are willing to devote to a 
book. 

In 1880, a complete collection of his 
works was published under the title of 
the “Geoffrey Crayon” edition, from the 
nom de plume of “The Sketch Book.” It 
numbered twenty-six volumes. 

On the 28th of November, 1859, when 
in the seventy-seventh year of his age, 
at the close of a lovely day of that Indian 
summer, which on the banks of the Hud- 
son is so full of melancholy charm, Wash- 
ington Irving died. He was buried on a 
little elevation overlooking Sleepy Hol- 
low and the river he loved so well. There 
what is mortal of the great writer rests 
among the scenes his magic pen de- 
scribed. 




































































































































































































George Moore 


The Writer and The Man 


EORGE MOORE was born in Ire- 
& land in 1853, of Norman-Irish 

race; and in some respects the 
Norman (or let us say the French) ele- 
ment has prevailed in him to this day. 
But the blend of the two strains has 
certainly enriched his literary produc- 
tion, and given us something that is al- 
most unique in the literature of the 
English tongue. In Mr. Moore’s work 
French naturalism has triumphed over 
romantic idealism; with some loss and 
some gain he has exercised a candor en- 
tirely Gallic, yet touched sometimes with 
an elusive atmosphere, a tone of tender 
reserve, so that at times he leads us 
into dreams of exquisite reminiscence, 
and at times awakens us with the unex- 
pected and the outspoken. He is more 
akin to Flaubert and Daudet and Bourget 
than to any English or American novel- 
ist; sometimes he reminds us a little of 
M. Anatole France, though France is a 
more profound scholar than Mr. Moore. 
Paris and London, Ireland, Sussex— 
these are the localities that chiefly con- 
cern us in his books; and he has the 
dramatic faculty of transferring him- 
self absolutely to the place in which he 
finds himself, or with which he is at the 
moment engaged as writer. Probably the 
Parisian prevails with him; to christen 
him an Irish-Parisian is almost a com- 
plete definition. And yet in certain of 
his tales—notably in “Esther Waters,” 
perhaps his masterpiece, and in “Spring 
Days,” he becomes a Sussex man, taking 
the strip of country that lies between 
Shoreham and Brighton for his own pos- 
session, drawn to understand and to love 
it by some early association and warm 
friendships. For Mr. Moore has quite 
a passion for friendship—he is whole- 
hearted in his loves and dislikes; though 
he bewails in one of his books that “love 
of our friend fades. Nothing endures; all 
is as vapor.” There is this touch of sad- 
ness, this undertone of regret, often in- 
truding in one who is otherwise the most 
cheerful of writers—a note, shall we 
call it, of Celtic melancholy, a sense of 
transience and nostalgia, in one whose 
work has been described (by an Italian 
critic) as a tissue of sensations. To say 
that he is all sensation is very different 
from saying that he is sensational; there 
is nothing of melodrama in Mr. Moore, 
and though he may at times be too plain- 
spoken, we cannot accuse him of vulgar- 
ity. He is plain-spoken on principle, and 
defends himself by referring to much of 
the world’s greatest literature, which he 
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would not desire to be expurgated. The 
defense is hardly a valid one for a mod- 
ern writer; and there can be no doubt 
that our author’s popularity has been 
impeded by the liberty that he has al- 
lowed himself. His work would suffer 
nothing from certain excisions, which 
he is unlikely to make. He has at least 
been consistent to his first departure, 
which was a book of verse entitled “Flow- 
ers of Passion,” published in 1877, and 
suggestive of Baudelaire both in title 
and contents. His second publication, 
“Pagan Poems,” was on the same lines; 
and when he began to write novels they 
were in the tone of French realism. But 
he also wrote admirable works of art- 
criticisms, having become thoroughly 
conversant with modern painting by 
study in the Latin Quarter; and this 
artistic equipment, added to his taste 
for music, has done much to distinguish 
him from the average novelist, who is 
often simply a man of letters, and too 
often not even that. It is their wealth 
and variety of material that constitute 
the great charm of Mr. Moore’s books, 
not their incident; “Evelyn Innes” is 
almost a musical treatise as well as a 
fascinating study of personality; and the 
sequence, “Ave-Vale,” that in some 
measure is the flower of all his work, is 
replete with literary, musical and artis- 
tic criticism, while at the same time one 
of the most candid of confessions and a 
charmingly frank exposition of the Irish 
literary revival. Like St. Patrick, with 
whom we may not otherwise compare 
him, Mr. Moore seems to have heard a 
mystic voice calling him to Ireland, 
which had been partly driven from his 
mind and sympathies by his activities in 
Paris and London, his attachment to 


Sussex, his musical pilgrimages to Bay- 


reuth and elsewhere. He went, and we 
read of his reception by the chief actors 
in the new movement—a reception evi- 
dently tempered by much doubt and mis- 
giving. Those who have read the con- 
fessional sequence can judge whether or 
no the misgiving was justified. In any 
case, Mr. Moore went to Ireland in dra- 
matic fashion, with the impulsive sym- 
pathy that was an entirely sincere mood, 
but little more than a mood. The result 
was a curious blend of success and fail- 
ure—success, because it produced such 
books as “The Untilled Field,” “The 
Lake” and the “Ave-Vale”; failure, be- 
cause the novelist found himself too cos- 
mopolitan in his tastes, too wide in his 


sympathies, too much governed by the 
delights of quizzical humor, to be wel- 
comed by men who were intensely though 
narrowly in earnest. It is a keen pleas- 
ure to go with him in his wanderings, es- 
pecially in the two first volumes of the 
series, to relish the vivid pen-portraits 
that he draws, his jests about persons 
who were preternaturally solemn. He 
has enshrined the chief movers in this 
attempted renaissance in a manner 
which they themselves cannot be ex- 
pected always to appreciate; yet the 
writing is usually kindly, genial, de- 
liciously humorous. Yeats as a self- 
conscious black crow with his occasional 
“caw”—“2” seeking for old-world divin- 
ities in the caverns of the earth; these 
and their like are pictures that can never 
be forgotten. While his friends are 
keenly agitating for the full restoration 
of the Irish language, Mr. Moore draws 
them aside from their main objects to 
discuss the conviction that has come to 
him suddenly, that Catholicism has pro- 
duced little good literature, or to assure 
them that Cardinal Newman’s English is 
atrocious, or to assert that the purest 
religion is to be found in the Church of 
Ireland; all of which digressions we can 
enjoy heartily, whatever be our own con- 
victions in religion or literature, because 
they are so frank, so naive, so entirely 
unconventional. And we remember with 
equal enjoyment that, in the pages of 
“Who’s Who,” Mr. Moore names religion 
as his single recreation—an absolutely 
typical and illuminating confession. But, 
turning from this “recreation” to the 
author’s serious work, we have to go to 
“Evelyn Innes” and “Esther Waters” 
for his highest reach in fiction; not for- 
getting, however, the power that is 
evinced in such books as “The Untilled 
Field” and some of the earlier tales. 
“The Lake” has some beautiful at- 
mosphere and description, but suffers 
from lack of movement; it might have 
been better as a volume of essays or 
sketches. “Memoirs of My Dead Life” 
has some of the exquisitely suggestive 
description that comes so easily to its 
writer when he is in the vein; combining 
with this the frankness, the thing better 
left unsaid, that occasionally mar Mr. 
Moore’s best work. He himself resents 
this criticism, but it is inevitable. His 
claim that a writer must be free to say 
what he pleases is a just one, if guarded 
by the proviso that the writer will only 
please to say what is fitting. This ten- 































dency has often brought him into con- 
flict with censorships, official or other, 
and has sometimes excluded his books 
from the usual avenues of circulation. 
The question is too complicated for dis- 
cussion here; but certainly it would seem 
that limits which were not too rigid for 
Scott and Thackeray, George Eliot and 
Charlotte Bronte, Dickens, Meredith, 
Hardy, Hawthorne, Henry James, need 
not press severely on any author who 
has truly something to say. We can 
gather from Mr. Moore’s own writing 
that the things he chiefly glorifies are 
not enough of themselves to satisfy; man 
is not merely a compound of sensations; 
he is soul as well as body, and the spirit 
has its own insatiable cravings. Uncon- 


O start with the nearest fact about 

I him: Dr. James A. Macdonald, ed- 

itor of “The Toronto Globe,” is 
doubtless the most popular speaker on 
the continent today before representa- 
tive and serious gatherings of impor- 
tance. That is a large label. “Yet the 
testimony runs that, when speaking upon 
the same platform with men who have 
for decades been nationally famous as 
orators, Dr. Macdonald has consigned 
them, in the thought of his hearers, to 
the list of “among those present.” It 
would be embarrassing to mention the 
names of the great men who have played 
second fiddle to this wild, stirring bugle 
from Canada and the Highlands. Many 
readers will supply instances out of their 
own experience. There is not a cannon 
of good public speaking—according to 
the teachers of elocution—which Dr. 
Macdonald does not smash every five 
minutes that he is upon the platform. 
He defies classification, except that he 
is an orator, in the highest use of that 
term—the ability to entreat and convince 
the wills of his hearers. 

Tall, big-framed, with a splendid head 
covered by disheveled brownish-red 
hair, and every muscle of his great frame 
atingle with his message, Macdonald is 
the embodiment of a great idea let loose 
on the platform. He is utterly heedless 
of himself and of Mrs. Grundy. An actor 
could scarcely devise so many strange 
poses. Sometimes he paces to and fro 
on the platform like a lion caged. Again 
he doubles up like a jackknife or crouches 
like a leopard about to spring. Then he 
thrusts both hands deep into his pockets 
and throws back his head. In a moment 
he has his hands clasped behind his back. 
Now he is viciously stabbing the air with 
his forefinger, driving in his point. Or 





‘story to a group of his cronies. 
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sciously, Mr. Moore often gives us the 
antidote to what may be considered his 
own epicureanism, it may almost be said 
hedonism; and in his tale of Evelyn Innes 
he seems to have represented a life-pil- 
grimage from the flesh to the spirit, with 
a culmination which he has not himself 


‘attained. The beautiful picture of sim- 


ple-minded devout faith, in the very dif- 
ferent “Esther Waters,” appears a con- 
firmation of the completeness of view to 
be gained by a looker-on; yet we find 
the author warmly sympathetic, no mere 
cold-blooded observer. This is a high 
tribute to his power of dramatic realiza- 
tion; he can throw himself absolutely 
into parts which represent passing 
moods, not constant tendency. We know 
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By William T. Ellis 


those long arms swing like pendulums. 
Again he frenziedly rumples his hair or 
clutches it by handfuls. There is no 
predicting what his next gesture will be. 
He slaps his thigh like a man telling a 
I have 
seen him stand for more than a minute 


‘on his left leg, kicking the calf of it with 


his right toe! 

‘All this is utter lack of‘self-conscious- 
ness and abandonment to his theme. The 
man and the message become one. All 
these physical contortions and gyrations 
are scarcely noticed by the hearers—they 
seem but a part of the speaker’s pas- 
sionate effort to express his sentiment. 
“Enrapt” is the word to describe the at- 
titude of audiences of thousands of men 
who sit eager-eyed before this unprofes- 
sional, unperfunctory orator. The tense 
breathing, the unconscious murmurs of 
assent or emotion, testify to the mar- 
velous sympathy which exists between 
speaker and hearers. The silence, the 
expectancy, the forward-bending atti- 
tude of the audience, tell their own ta'e. 
The primal art, which cynics declare lost, 
of one man’s ability to move the deev- 
est passion of the many through the 
spoken word, belongs to this messenger 
of the great, elemental truths. 

Such an orator does not have to en- 
tertain his hearers. Nor does he need 
to consider the small etiquette of oc- 
casion. I have heard Macdanald ar- 
raign, in Amos fashion, methods of “big 
business,” while Wall street magnates 
sat on the platform with him; and punc- 
ture the professionalism of politicians 
while the leading politicians of the day 
listened to him. No man-pleaser is this 
herald of the glad tidings of democracy 
and international good will. 

These are twin notes of the Macdon- 
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that he Las felt these things, but does 
not always feel them; they have come 
possibly as artistic sensations, with the 
sincerity yet also the transience of such 
sensation, and he has had the gift of 
turning them to fine literary use. One 
such mood, if we are not unjust in styl- 
ing it, has now led Mr. Moore to the 
Holy Land, and his new novel, lately 
completed, deals with the life of Christ. 
There are dangers in such a subject from 
which the novelist is not likely to es- 
cape. But that the book is sincere can- 
not be doubted. Mr. Moore has left his 
Irish phase behind him once more. He 
has again become cosmopolitan. But all 
his experiences have enriched him, and 
through him have enriched literature. 


ald utterances. Naturally, he speaks to 
a number of themes, and illuminates all 
he touches; but since democracy and in- 
ternationalism are the two profoundest 
expressions of his life, they appear in a 
hundred guises. By the sheer compul- 
sion of his: convictions Macdonald has 
made himself a world-léader upon these 
subjects. He is today the strongest’ liv- 
ing link between Canada and the United 
States, and the best interpreter of Cana- 
da to Great Britain. The leaders in all 
parts of the British Empire know this 
man, who is a beacon of loyalty to the 
crown and a fire of brotherhood to all 
mankind. The highest mood of our new 
day is incarnated in James A. Macdonald, 
ardent Briton and zealous citizen of the 
world. 

The key to this unique character is 
not far to seek. He is a militant politi- 
cian—gloating over two score or libel 
suits as a schoolboy over his athletic 
prizes. He is a fearless and far-visioned 
editer, guiding Canada’s great newspaper 
to an ever-enlarging sphere. He is a 
publicist and an orator, in the highest 
use of those terms, honored on two conti- 
nents. But before he is anything else, 
and underneath everything else, Macdon- 
ald is a preacher. He once told me, “The 
Lord Almighty meant me for an actor.” 
Now Macdonald is good enough Presby- 
terian to know that if the Lord had 
meant him for an actor he would have be- 
come one! Into the gospel ministry his 
pious Highland mother sent him (High- 
landers they are, although the family 
has been in Canada for nearly a century 
and a half), and as a preacher of the 
Word he has fulfilled his vocation. 

Catch the man off guard some time, 
perhaps in the period of relaxation and 
sleeplessness after he has made a great 
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address, and draw him out on his own 
past and his views of his work. It quickly 
becomes clear that the Presbyterian 
in him is still dominant as he relates 
what he believes to be the greatest hour 
in his life, the occasion when he bore 
a message from President Taft to the 
two Presbyterian Assemblies of Scot- 
land. The* public recalls how near to 
President Taft was Dr. Macdonald in 
promoting closer relations between Can- 
ada and the States, and Great Britain 
and the States, and the two men are 
good friends. When Macdonald visited 
the old country to attend the imperial 
press conference, he bore with him, as 
a means of attracting Britain’s atten- 
tion to the theme which was uppermost 
in his mind, greetings from President 
Taft to the United Free Church Assem- 
bly and to the United Presbyterian As- 
sembly of Scotland. When he arose to 
deliver them the announcement was 
made, “A message from the President 
of the United States,” and the Assem- 
blies, who do things in statelier fashion 
on the other side, instantly rose to their 
feet, as when the magic words are pro- 
nounced in parliament, “A message from 
the king.” To retell the story ef those 
two great speeches, and how the spirit 
of the two churches rose to them, is be- 
yond me. It lifted the speaker to his 
greatest heights, and he cherishes those 
days as his most golden memories, al- 
though ovations are to him a common- 
place experience. ; 

Probably nobody ever heard Macdon- 
ald make a long speech without listening 
to passages of Scripture. With deftness 
and originality the orator points his finest 
passages with a phrase or an incident 
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from the most living of books. One 
reason for this is that Scripture grips 
the imagination as does no other litera- 
ture. Macdonald is a Highlander, and 
his logic is always set on fire by his 
imagination. He sees his message as a 
poet sees his theme. To be with him in 
the process of constructing a new speech 
is an experience. Everywhere is his 
study. Walking down Broadway he 
tentatively asks his friend what he thinks 
of such and such a theme for an address. 
Then, as he begins to glow, he clutches 
one’s arm and, oblivious to the tide of 
humanity eddying all about him, pur- 
sues his thought with the zest of a hunter. 
Even as he speaks the theme takes full 
shape, and one perceives the very joy of 
a creator in the enthusiasm of this man 
whom many conventions have not jaded. 
He goes upon the public platform with 
the same solemn burden on his soul that 
the preacher carries to the pulpit. First 
and last, James A. Macdonald is a mes- 
senger of truth. That he has functioned 
outside of the pulpit suggests disturbing 
thoughts concerning the many ministers 
in like case; but that theme is not to be 
followed here. 

Perhaps this is as good a place as any 
to tell of Dr. Macdonald’s training. He 
was born in Middlesex, Ontario, in 1862, 
end educated at Hamilton, Toronto, and 
Edinburgh, graduating from Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto, 1887. He was pastor of 
Knox Church at St. Thomas, Ontario, 
from 1891 to 1896. Then he entered re- 
ligious journalism, becoming editor of 
“The Westminster.” In this period his 
public service widened, and he was a 
member of the board of governors of the 
University of Toronto. 





It was while editor of “The West- 
minster” that Macdonald _ discovered 
Ralph Connor, whose books have since 
become famous. The very pen name 
“Ralph Connor” was devised by Macdon- 
ald, who felt it would be indiscreet to 
print Rev. Charles W. Gordon’s name to 
a story of the Northwest that used so 
much unclerical language. It was his 
giving to the world this young writer 
whom he had trained that first won wide 
attention for Macdonald. Now his own 
fame has become such that this incident 
is seldom mentioned. As might be ex- 
pected, “The Westminster” grew under 
his management and absorbed four other 
papers. 

It was quite a promotion, and some- 
what of an experience, for a Presbyterian 
minister to be made editor of “The To- 
ronto Globe,” the great liberal organ of 
the Dominion. This is a position as pow- 
erful politically as it is journalistically; 
and Macdonald is no politician in the pro- 
fessional sense of that term, but a mas- 
ter politician in that he knows the irre- 
sistible power of straight-spoken truth 
over the minds of the masses. There is 
no finesse equal to sincerity. The poli- 
ticians have not yet discovered an art 
that can overcome an able man of abso- 
lute sincerity and devotion to the public 
welfare. Steadily since Macdonald as- 
sumed the tripod, the old “Globe” has 
grown in prestige and power, and now 
there are tens of thousands of persons, 
especially in the States, who know it as 
the paper which Macdonald edits, where- 
as it used to be that men knew Mac- 
donald as the man who edits “The 
Globe.” 


Ragged Island 


By Eugenie M. Fryer 


NLY a storm-swept island 
Graven by countless tides, 
Broken by rough-hewn roadways 
Where the ghost of a Viking bides. 


Only a few salt grasses, 
And boulders grim and gray; 
Only the wail of the sea wind, 
The gulls and the filying spray. 


Only an iris-strewn meadow, 
Stark, gleaming cliffs, no sound 

Save myriad, whispering voices 
Of sailors, long since drowned. 


Only a bleak, brown island 
Rimmed by a sapphire sea. 
Yet its magic is calling, calling, 

Calling eternally. 
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The Ivo ry Tower* 


Unfinished novels are never very satis- 
factory; for they break off, usually, at 
the most interesting point, and one is left 
with the broken thread of the story, its 
solution to remain forever unsolved. Yet 
one would not for a moment have had 
these last two novels of Henry James, 
“The Ivory Tower” and “The Sense of 
the Past,” left unpublished because they 
were unfinished. One is glad to have 
this rare opportunity to enjoy this great 
master’s art of presentation. Both these 
novels reveal not only Mr. James’s per- 
fect workmanship, but his love of his 
art; for in them he displays the absorp- 
tion of the artist, rapt in the joy of 
creation, in the concentration and effort 
of perfecting. This is seen most inti- 
mately in the Notes which have been 
published at the end of both novels, and 
which for the first time give access to 
his method of work—of immeasurable 
value to other fellow craftsmen. Pains- 
taking, tireless in the minute searching 
to reveal a character true to itself, to 
carry out the theme logically, relent- 
lessly, that it may resolve itself into its 
final tonal beauty, a weighing and re- 
jecting of each point, are all character- 
istics of these Notes which give us the 
keynote of the artist himself. It is as 
if he stood off getting a perspective on 
his own work, that he might judge it with 
all the coclness of the keen critic; yet 
every line he writes throbs with life; it 
gives no suggestion of any lack of in- 
spiration. In effect it is fugue-like, this 
manner in which he renders as vera- 
ciously as possible the thing or the char- 
acter as it appears to him, and he does 
it largely by suggestion, that greatest of 
all arts. By suggestion he gradually il- 
lumines his characters and his theme, 
until at the end we get, as in the fugue, 
the full and perfect expression. 

“The Ivory Tower” deals with the ex- 

*The Ivory Tower. The Sense of the 


Past. By Henry James. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50 each. 





perience and problems of a young Amer- 
ican unexpectedly left a fortune, much 
of its scene being laid at Newport. “The 
Sense of the Past” is psychological in 
plot, touching on the supernatural. The 
background of this story is London. Here 
James is particularly in his element, and 
as one reads, one is lost absolutely in the 
sense of the past in which the tale is en- 
veloped. Needless to say it is a very re- 
markable book, and one regrets that it 
might not have been finished before Mr. 
James’s untimely death. 

Mr. James possessed markedly the 
craftman’s love and enthusiasm for his 
work, an enthusiasm never more fully 
portrayed than in these last two novels 
from his pen. One cannot imagine this 
artist being satisfied with anything less 
than perfection. The world is in need 
of a revival of such high standards of 


workmanship. Eugénie M. Fryer. 


The Fortunes of Richard 
Mahony* 


There are any number of present-day 
writers whose names are almost house- 
hold words. Some are good, many bad, 
the majority perhaps indifferent. The 
name of Henry Handel Richardson, com- 
pared with them, is practically unknown. 
Persons in literary circles know his “Mau- 
rice Guest,” published a few years ago, 
and recognize in its author a literary 
power. But to the great mass of readers 
“The Fortunes of Richard Mahony” 
comes unheralded by any previous popu- 
larity of its author. Which, considering 
the calibre of the work, is more than a 
pity; and it becomes the duty, as well as 
the pleasure, of the reviewer to make up 
for the deficit of publicity as far as lies 
within the power of warm  recom- 
mendation. 

If one were to judge Mr. Richardson’s 
book after a reading of the first half of 


*The Fortunes of Richard Mahony. By 
Henry Handel Richardson. Henry Holt 
& Company. $1.50 





it, one would probably say that it is a 
solid, steady, simple tale of real people, 
with no particular high lights, nor deep 
shadows, nor moments that grip in- 
tensely; but the second half quite dispels 
that idea, and lifts what has seemed a 
meritorious piece of work to a high de- 
gree of literary excellence. The author’s 
sympathy with, and tenderness for, his 
characters is manifest throughout, in the 
first half, though, there is less maturity 
of spiritual quality in the persons of his 
tale, and consequently less opportunity 
for the author to demonstrate his grasp 
upon those subtler phases of human emo- 
tion related not to the level of things, 
but to the heights and depths. 

The scene of the tale is Australia, dur- 
ing the gold-craze of the fifties. Richard 
Mahony (who raises pained eye-brows 
when the second syllable of his name is 
stressed) is a young Irish physician who 
has been caught in the tide of the gold- 
seekers and carried to Australia. The 
opening of the story finds him a shop- 
keeper in Ballarat. He meets, loves, and 
marries Polly, an expatriated English 


-girl; and the rest of the story is of their 


lives together—Mahony’s business re- 
verses, his resumption of the practice of 
his profession, his affairs with his wife’s 
relations, his money worries and suc- 
cesses, and the multitude of concerns 
and interests that make the sum total 
of a life. 

A dissatisfaction with Ballarat, its 
associations, its limitations, gradually 
comes upon him and gathers force. Mr. 
Richardson has done masterly work here, 
in his analysis of Mahony’s feelings in 
the matter, and his wife’s reaction to the 
situation. Mahony’s state of mind, when 
after many years he makes the break for 
the home country, is admirably set forth. 

“There was, for instance, the putting 
on and off of one’s clothing: this infinite 
boredom of straps and buttons—and all 
for what? For a day that would be an 
exact copy of the one gone before, a 
night as unrefreshing as the last. Did 
anyone suspect that there were moments 
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when . he could understand and 
feel sympathy with those faint souls 

who laid hands on themselves 
rather than go on doing it; did this get 
abroad, he would be considered. ripe 
for Bedlam.” 

Is this cloudiness of vision? Or ex- 
ceeding clarity? Or perhaps pathology? 
Mr. Richardson, turned to the complexity 
of life, sees that it partakes of all three 
—makes the reader enter into the mental 
workings of his character in all their in- 
tricacy. 

It is to be hoped that “The Fortunes of 
“Richard Mahony” will have the wide au- 
dience which it merits. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


' Ladies Must Live* 


The tone of cynicism that pervades 
this story is only offset in the eleventh 
hour by the culmination of the rather 
eriginal love story. Most of the tale 
leaves a bad taste in the mouth. One 
hates to think that smart women are so- 
cial pirates, that they steal affection and 
contrive to outwit and put to shame even 
their best friends. And yet that is the 
impression given us. There is a lot of it 
before we reach the point where the bet- 
ter nature of one woman asserts itself 
and she gives up social vampirism for 
the real things of life. 


This may be comedy, but we should 
say that it nearer approaches being 
tragedy. 


The Ba rb arians t 


These are short stories about the hor- 
rors the War has brought forth. Mr. 
Chambers has seen the Germans at work, 
and it has been enough to stir him to 
vehement protest in the form of tales 
centering about certain actual experi- 
ences. 

Jim Neeland, of “The Dark Star,” 
again appears and is made the hero of 
a number of thrilling adventures. 


A Castle to Lett 


It was a very old castle, and it be- 
longed to a poor young man who was 
nobly born, but who let people think him 
a gardener in order that he might rent 
his castle. 

It was an English girl who rented the 
castle, and then when she took posses- 
sion ef it, things began to happen. For 
the cast'e was in the heart of a land of 

*Ladies Must Live. By Alice Duer 
Miller. The Century Company. $1.25. 

+The Barbarians. By Robert W. Cham- 
bers. D. Appleton & Company. $1.40. 

tA Castle to Let. By Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.35. 


mystery, and the interpreter of the mys- 
tery was the strange young gardener who 
was not what he seemed. 

Of course it ended in a love story. But 
frst there were some thrilling adven- 
tures, some heroic rescues and a so‘ution 
of the mystery of the old castle. 

Mrs. Baillie Reynolds has rarely writ- 
ten anything so sheerly entertaining as 
this. 


A Chaste Man* 


If Louis Wilkinson means his creature 
to be a mouthpiece for himself when Mr. 
Flynn, in “A Chaste Man,” says: “If a 
book pleases a woman, it’s damned for- 
ever,” he puts his reviewer in a most awk- 
ward position. Not for anything in the 
world would she have Mr. Wilkinson fear 
damnation for this second novel of his; 
and yet she has no other alternative than 
to declare that it does please her pro- 
digiously. Mr. Wilkinson has brought 
to fulfilment the splendid promise that 
he gave in “The Buffoon”; he has dem- 
onstrated himself notably a psychologist, 
admirably an artist, amazingly a crafts- 
man. From the point of view of tech- 
nique, “A Chaste Man” is a remarkable 
piece of work. Mr. Wilkinson has known 
how to build incident upon incident, has 
discriminated with the utmost nicety be- 
tween background and relief, has given 
just the right significance to compara- 
tively extraneous circumstance. His mas- 
tery of English calls for especial com- 
ment; he has a rare gift for the unex- 
pected but highly impressive phrase that 
gives a decidedly individual and quite de- 
lightful flavor to his style. 

The appeal of this novel, however, as 
of “The Buffoon,” is almost entirely intel- 
lectual. There is keen psychological 
analysis present, and the reader is caught 
up by it and carried along absorbedly. 
But there is no emotional stirring. The 
sufferings of Oliver Lawrence, for in- 
stance—his painful vacillations between 
his idea of duty and his cry of the flesh— 
rouse the keen interest provoked by a 
perfect scientific observation; but we do 
not suffer with him, we do not feel our 
own hearts torn in the agonizing see-saw. 
To note an effect is one thing, to know the 
cause quite another. Just why Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s characters fail to move the 
reader personally is an interesting ques- 
tion, with an elusive answer. Certainly 
they do not lack reality; rather, indeed, 
they have it to a marked degree. Is it 
that “the man behind the pen” is abstract, 
impersonal, scientific in his attitude to- 
ward the men and women he has created? 
There is no, telling that, certainly; an 
author is always a mystery, dimly and 
doubtless erroneously guessed at be- 
tween the lines of his utterance. And, 


*A Chaste Man. By Louis Wilkinson. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50. 


of course, it is always possible that some 
readers will be moved even to tears; the 
inevitable personal equation enters in. 

Oliver Lawrence, married to common- 
place Muriel, finds himself to his own 
dismay violently in love with Olga, fif- 
teen-year-old illegitimate daughter o1 
Mrs. Flynn and a Polish dancer who fig- 
ures in the story only through his off- 
spring. Mrs. Flynn, her three daugh- 
ters, and Mr. Flynn, who is the father 
of none of them, are friends of Law- 
rence’s, from his Oxford days; they are 
of no “class,” and therefore Muriel will 
have nothing to do with them, though 
much to her distaste her husband stub- 
bornly refuses to give them up. And 
now her feeling is becoming complicated 
with jealousy; she realizes, even before 
Lawrence himself does, that Olga is no 
longer a little girl, nor his feeling to- 
ward her the simple thing it was. 


Olga cares for him, too. With the sim- 
ple directness of her nature, she wants 
to be his—“What’s the use of wondering 
what you feel and why you feel it?” she 
says. “That isn’t important; the impor- 
tant thing is to go—straight—on!” 

Complications arise in the home of the 
Flynns; the seeming suicide and actual 
murder of one boarder, the family’s cred- 
itor and a man with designs upon Olga, 
by another, brings about a break-up. It 
is advisable that Olga be taken away. 
Mr. Flynn with no mincing of words tells 
Lawrence, knowing his love for the girl, 
to take her. Lawrence, subservient to 
the conventions yet irresistibly drawn 
not only in body but in spirit to Olga, 
cannot bring himself to the step, but 
suggests vaguely to “wait.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” says Mr. Flynn. 
“What’s it all about? All this. Can’t 
people talk. We’re here for fifty or sixty 
years—beggarly snatch—and we go pick- 
ing our way between the joins of the pav- 
ing stones under our feet, all the time. 

. We ought to walk with a free stride! 
What do those dividing lines mean? 
Nothing at all—accidents—arbitrary—” 
And again: “You'll learn that what 
looks like a bad man can do good things— 
what looks like evil gives good growth— 
and the other way round. All the time! 
Wedge yourself up in your blessed code, 
you’re bound hand and foot! Good and 
evil! Huh! Keep your eyes open!” 

Mr. Wilkinson has undertaken to study 
a man with philosophy diametrically op- 
posed to that expressed by Flynn, and 
to show how, “wedged up in their blessed 
code,” he inhibits one after another of 
his impulses, binding himself not only 
hand and foot, but also mind and spirit, 
until his life becomes a triviality. 

If “A Chaste Man” should not have 
wide reading, certainly it will not be that 
it has not deserved it. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 





W orks of General Interest 


These Many Years* 


In a chapter on Criticism and Fiction 


in his interesting autobiography, Mr.’ 


Matthews, speaking of his anony- 
mous book reviewing, says: “I cannot 
but confess that not a little of it was 
tainted by a vice only too common 
eae in youthful writers. I was 
likely to have an undue proportion of 
petty faultfinding I had not 
then found out that the reviewer ought 
to be a taster for the benefit of his read- 
ers.” It is an excellent approach to this 
latest of his many volumes to realize 
that if every author wrote as he has in 
this, no sane reviewer would care to be 
more than a taster. 

Granting Mr. Matthews his platform, 
there is literally nothing in his volume 
for the fault-finder to feed upon. At the 
close of a long and extraordinarily busy 
life he has set down the recollections of 
“These Many Years.” Mr. Matthews, as 
his many volumes indicate, is a man of 
thorough habits of mind. What he 
touches he is likely in the end to master. 
And when as a youth without special re- 
sponsibilities or burdens, further than 
his own spiritual salvation, he turned to 
literature and then to the theatre, he ex- 
plored every nook of his chosen field, met 
all the men and women of consequence 
who were practicing in it, and stored 
mind and notebooks with his thoughts 
and observations. 

Outside of the first five chapters, which 
establish the nature of his early environ- 
ment and give charming pictures of his 
parents, “These Many Years” deals only 
in an incidental fashion with personal de- 
tails. Born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, Mr. Matthews frankly states that 
he was brought up with the instruction 
that his job in life was to be simply that 
of a rich man. His father knew the gra- 
cious and beneficial use of wealth. He 
was determined that the son should also. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that in 
preparatory school and undergraduate 
days young Brander revealed little of 
the academic instinct. He turned to 
books and the theatre during leisure 
hours and was largely his own instructor 
in these matters. But he had progressed 
sufficiently when the financial crash 
came and his father died, to find an im- 
mediate place in the literary life of New 
York, London and Paris. 

It is his recollection of New York 
in the seventies, of his work for The 
Nation, Wharton Barker’s “American” 
in Philadelphia, and other publications 
that constitute some of the most enjoy- 
able reading of the book. He stops long 





*These Mary Years. By Brander Mat- 
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enough to reverse contemporary opinion 
of Edwin Lawrence Godkin—an opinion 
which is widespread to the present day— 
and to recollect the brilliant coterie of 
writers who then made the New York 
newspapers daily feasts of literature. 

But with all his familiar rangings in 
New York, Mr. Matthews did not neglect 
London and Paris. He was literally at 
home in three literary capitals. Sarcey 
and many more famous were his hosts. 
And numerous are the intimate little 
stories, the significant sidelights on char- 
acter, with which his recollections are 
filled. 

Quite as interesting from another 
point of view are his adventures in story 
telling and dramatic writing—for be it 
known Mr. Matthews set out to be a 
dramatist. In these chapters lie the 
most important crumbs of criticism. 

Unlike many another autobiographical 
volume, however, this is permeated with 
a confident optimism. “It has been my 
good fortune to find myself a man of 
cheerful yesterdays and confident tomor- 
rows,” the author remarks; and it is 
this tinge which has enabled him to catch 
the pleasant fleeting moment in the lives 
of others, to recall the talk and the in- 
cident that is at once brighest and most 


significant. Harold P. Quicksall. 


The Commonwealth of 


* * 
Pennsylvania 
Of books concerning the history of 


Pennsylvania, the workings of its 
Constitution, the development of its 
industries, its care for defectives, etc., 
there are many. Some of these are ex- 
cellent for the purposes intended, and 
many are worthless. The old school-book 
history is out of date and wholly discred- 
ited. The manual of statistics is life- 
less. Supposing Mr. Ordinary Citizen who 
has been fairly well educated, has tried 
while pushing for his rights to perform 
a fair amount of his duties, whole 
knowledge of Pennsylvania is general 
rather than specific—supposing he wants 
to get a volume, not too long, which will 
supply his needs, where is he to find it? 
It so happens that a little volume of 
this sort has just been written by Thomas 
Kilby Smith, of Philadelphia, son of a dis- 
tinguished Union soldier in the Civil 
War, which will do more than is sug- 
gested, for it contains much which the 
ordinary citizen ought to know, but of 
which he seldom feels the need. The 
historical portion occupies less than one 
hundred pages, is written with dignity 


and in accordance with truth and not to 
pander to any local feeling of pride. 
Here are succinctly summarized the im- 
portant events in the history of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania and given 
with a sense of proportion to their actual 
effects upon the growth and development 
of the State. This is something new in 
this kind of literature and is most 
welcome. ~ 

For the rest, the book is a brief exam- 
ination of the workings of the State un- 
der its Constitution and laws, told also 
with regard to essentials and omitting 
anything which might burden the mem- 
ory to no purpose. Under separate head- 
ings are discussed government, religion, 
education and professions, literature, art, 
science and sociology, as they refer to 
this State, together with some remarks 
on the legal status of women as to their 
persons and estates. 

All this is written in simple language, 
but the content is large, because the au- 
thor has omitted all that seemed unnec- 
essary. He is trying to fill his readers’ 
minds not only with facts, but with prin- 
ciples which are vastly more important. 
The result is the best handbook of its 
kind to be found anywhere. It is writ- 
ten without prejudice or passion, without 
the slightest effort to exploit any men or 
set of men or political ideas. It is writ- 
ten for the purpose of making the read- 
ers better citizens, and this it surely will 
do. No Pennsylvanian can afford to be 
ignorant and none need be with such an 
instrument at hand. Mr. George Walter 
Smith, a brother, supplies an introduc- 


tion. Joseph M. Rogers. 


Romance of Old J apan* 


Mrs. Champney is the author of a score 
of books about different countries. She 
has traveled widely, has come into con- 
tact with many kinds of life and has 
made a study of many kinds of litera- 
ture. Particularly is she drawn to the 
stores of legend that are the treasure 
houses of such ancient lands as the Na- 
tions of the East, Greece and Italy, and 
the less ancient but equally romantic 
lands like old France, early Belgium and 
England, in its preparatory and trans- 
formation stages. 

In writing of Japan, with its works of 
art, its quaint, age-old poetry, its cus- 
toms that are now but memories of a by- 
gone day, Mrs. Champney has had the 
valuable aid of Frére Champney, who is 
an acknowledged authority on Japanese 
art and architecture, and whose own 
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paintings have supplied much of the il- 
lustrative work. 

The book contains some ninety pic- 
tures, many of them wonderful from an 
art standpoint. LW. J. 


God and Mr. Wells* 


Of all the literature which this war 
has evoked none has given rise to 
more serious thought among so wide 
a constituency as that of Mr. H. 
G. Wells. “Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through,” “The Soul of a Bishop” and 
“God, the Invisible King” form a trilogy 
which have caused endless debate, espe- 
cially the last mentioned, which is an 
amazing composition to come from the 
pen of an arch materialist and man of 
scientific attainments. Mr. Wells’s In- 
visible King is incomprehensible, being 
somewhat of a cross between Brahman- 
ism and Neoplatonism, with a lot of ag- 
nosticism thrown in for good measure. 
Mr. Wells believes in a Veiled Being 
which is behind the universe and keeps 
it going, but is not God. His God is a 
personality, but is apparently made up of 
the sum of the goodness which humanity 
has acquired, is always growing, but 
principally by the death of good men who 
otherwise lose their identity. 

Mr. William Archer, the distinguished 
critic and exponent of Scandinavian lit- 
erature, has taken up the cudgels against 
Mr. Wells in a small book. That seems 
wholly unnecessary, and it appears that 
even Mr. Archer is only using the new 
Wells philosophy as a sort of man-of- 
straw to knock down, in order to set up 
his own ideas of God. Mr. Archer agrees 
with Mr. Wells in casting aside much 
of creed and dogma, of using such light 
as we can get now in any rational way, 
rather than depending on ancient docu- 
ments or the beliefs of schoolmen. He 
is almost as destructive of much of the 
structure of modern official and orthodox 
Christianity as is Mr. Wells, but he 
won’t have the Invisible King. He wants 
a real God, and apparently he finds him 
very much in the Veiled Being without 
any accessories. At the same time Mr. 
Archer, pragmatist, as he is in his views 
of this life, is not without hope of a fu- 
ture existence. He has made much study 
of spiritistic phenomena and is impressed 
by them, if not wholly convinced. At any 
rate, it is no harder for him to believe 
in a spirit disjoined from matter than 
of a spirit which is joined to matter. He 
is for a religion that works toward 
knowledge and happiness here, and makes 
for a better state if there is a world to 
come—of which he is hopeful. The book 
is an interesting, if not conclusive, chap- 
ter in a discussion which is occupying 
much of the thoughts of mankind who 
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are trying to place God at this time in 
relation to the war, and so far without 
any unanimity of results. 


Joseph M. Rogers. 


Unicorns* 


With each succeeding volume James 
Gibbons Huneker is gaining wider recog- 
nition not only as one of the most author- 
itative of American critics, but as one 
who is functioning along the most valua- 
ble lines. In respect to contemporaries, 
critics are much like purely creative art- 
ists: their interpretations and judgments 
pass opinion upon their contemporaries 
—often bold opinion in confident tones— 
are likely to lack finality. Many dare to 
but few attain anything of value; or at 
least anything to equal H. G. Wells on 
one hand and James Huneker on the 
other. 

Let a new man appear in the world of 
letters or a new painter or composer in 
the pictorial and tonal arts, and Huneker 
is immediately on his trail. The amateur 
may sit back comfortably while the pot 
boils boisterously. He knows that in due 
course, that is, at the earliest possible 
moment that it can have any value, Hune- 
ker will tell him whether the new per- 
sonage is worthy of acquaintance or not. 
And usually with his word comes a world 
of illumination. 

It is hardly a year since James Joyce 
set the literary world talking with his 
“Portrait of an Artist as a Young Man.” 
He is in Mr. Huneker’s new volume. So 
is Paul Cezanne, who died in 1906, but 
is still a living issue. In Huneker’s vol- 
umes new men crowd the old. Virgin 
lights on young artists are often as 
bright as new lights on older ones. 

Entirely aside from this very practi- 
cal value, Huneker’s critical works have 
an abundance and variety of charm. In 
the first place, he is rich in experience. 
He has consciously sought contact with 
the new and the important things in all 
the arts. If the new impulse did not 
come to him he went to it, and ofttimes 
it is evident that he had to seek far. He 
sees music and literature with the eyes 
of the skilled writer, the musician’ and 
the painter. In his mind the arts are 
often fused and always closely related. 
So whether he turns his peculiarly charm- 
ing pen again to Edward MacDowell, to 
Remy de Gourmont, to Artzibaskef, the 
Great American novel, or Style and 
Rhythm in English prose, which are some 
of the diverse elements in “Unicorns,” 
charm and power are the result. 

With it all, moreover, he never loses 
sight of the Frenchman’s decree that 
criticism of contemporaries is really only 
conversation, even though his record 
would almost justify him. 


—Harold P. Quicksall. 
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- Short History of 
England* 


Chesterton, in his inimitable way, re- 
marks that “the only way to write a pop- 
ular history is to write it backwards.” 
This is somewhat the method he employs 
in his new book, “A Short History of 
England,” in which he aims to show the 
importance of the populace in history, an 
importance that is wholly neglected by 
historians. 

England, he asserts, was created, not 
so much by the death of the ancient Ro- 
man civilization, as “by its escape from 
death, or by its refusal to die.” For four 
hundred years Britain was wholly Roman 
in its civilization. Medieval civilization 
arose out of the “resistance to the naked 
barbarians from the North, and the more 
subtle barbarians from the East.” The 
crisis in English history, he argues, was 
not the period of the Stuarts, but the fall 
of Richard II. following “his failure to 
use medieval despotism in the interests 
of mediewval democracy.” Mr. Chesterton 
portrays tellingly the democracy of the 
Middle Ages, this civilization being the 
creation, really, of the people through 
their guilds and through monasticism 
which was a democratic institution which 
the Reformation destroyed. The Parlia- 
ment was really the instrument of aris- 
tocracy against the people, and while it 
did many good things, it did two things 
whose consequences are revealed today. 
It took the side of Protestantism, then 
partly as a consequence, it took the side 
of the Germans, who, as he points out 
all through this remarkable book, were 
never touched by Roman civilization, but 
were all through their history, at heart 
barbarians. So today, England has re- 
turned to “an origin,” and is back in the 
war with barbarians. To the author’s 
way of thinking, there is no escape for 
England from the “soul of savagery” 
unless she does what the medievals did 
after the other barbarian defeat,—‘“be- 
ginning by guilds and small independent 
groups, gradually to restore the per- 
sonal property of the poor, and the per- 
sonal freedom of the family.” 

Another fundamental difference Mr. 
Chesterton brings out, is, that the differ- 
ence between barbarism and civilization 
is the “idea of variety without antago- 
nism,” an idea so dominant in the Middle 
Ages as revealed in the conception of the 
patron saint. Thus civilization and 
Christianity are linked irrevocably. The 
Teutons, he says, “never had a- creed; 
they never had a cause; and it was only 
a few years ago that they began to have 
a cant.” Thus the power of England 
from the earliest times has been her 
fealty to Christianity; for, “from the 
roads of Cesar to the churches of Lan- 
franc, it has sought its meat from God.” 


*A Short History of England. By G. 
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A deep vein of seriousness runs 
through the book, leaving one with much 
food for thought. Mr. Chesterton’s 
sparkling humor, his individual power of 
presentation, cannot fail to catch the 
eye and the heart of his reader. Despite 
its apparent levity, it is crammed with 
truth, and one cannot put aside his argu- 


ment merely as a clever and original ' 


point of view. This novelty of viewpoint 
not only holds our momentary interest. 
It forces us to think and to think deeply, 
and to think “history backwards” to the 
causes that have produced present con- 
ditions. The logic of Mr. Chesterton’s 
arguments will be hard to disprove. They 
are conclusions worth taking to heart. 


Eugénie M. Fryer. 


In the World* 


The general pleasure that attends 
upon meeting old friends awaits the 
reader, who, knowing the first vol- 
ume of Maxim Gorky’s autobiography 
published several months ago under the 
title “My Childhood,” now takes up the 
second, “In the World.” The boy him- 
self, conducted in the first volume through 
early childhood, continues to unfold 
through the years leading to the perilous 
period of adolescence, on whose borders, 
or rather in whose early stages, the sec- 
ond volume takes leave of him, holding 
out interesting promise for the yet un- 
published third. The reader is especially 
delighted to meet again the old granc- 
mother, for whom he has conceived some- 
thing of her grandson’s tender venera- 
tion, which gains new strength from the 
continued portrait of her. 

“I enjoyed reading Russian books,” 
says Gorky, of his youthful self. When 
he goes on to say, “I always felt that 
there was something about them familiar 
and melancholy, as if there were hidden 
in their pages the frozen sound of the 
Lenten bell, which pealed forth softly 
as soon as one opened a book,” he has 
aptly phrased something of the reader’s 
response to this book of his own, has in- 
dicated its unformulable charm. 

A strong culture instinct, a strong 
yearning for knowledge, was present in 
the boy. He was extremely susceptible 
to influence, and he pays tribute to Yaa- 
kov the stoker, to Smouri the cook, to 
Osip the carpenter, to his grandmother, 
for the part they played in moulding his 
mind and heart. He learned to read, to 
think, to feel, through their guidance. 
And these common folk are all expressive 
of the natural Slavic temperament; even 
among the unlettered there is a depth, a 
curious tendency to search into the mys- 
teries of life and beyond-life, rarely 
found among other peoples in correspond- 
ing station. 

The gradual opening of the boy’s mind 


*In the World. By Maxim Gorky. The 
Century Company. $2.00. 
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is wonderfully depicted. As the raw ma- 
terial of experience came to his untu- 
tored mind, as he listened to the various 
philosophies of certain of his elders, he 
was constantly baffled by a conscious- 
ness of something elusive, something eso- 
teric, in knowledge which barred it from 
his vision, though seemingly not from 
that of others. It is common enough 
mental experience to all persons who 
are driven from within to dig for that 
truth cf things which seems to be at the 
core, and under infinite layers of befog- 
ging surface-seeming. 

Of course, the socialist in Gorky is to 
the fore in the present work, as always. 
He paints vivid pictures of poverty, of 
dull and uninteresting labor, of pain and 
suffering resultant upon economic condi- 
tions; he forces the reader’s sympathy, 
as only an artist and not a propagandist 
could do, with rebellion against an estab- 
lished order on the part of those to whom 
that order is so fruitless. 

“In the World” carries out the promise 
of “My Childhood,” and rouses impa- 
tience for publication of the next phase 
of Gorky’s life. 

Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Wind in the Corn* 


In these poems, “The Wind in the 
Corn,” by Edith Franklin Wyatt, there 
is felt the deep stirrings of con- 
scious nationalism. She presents to us 
a unity in variety, the ceaseless, restless 
movement, the poignant life and vitality 
of this vast country of ours, now united 
as never before for the accomplishment 
of the gigantic task to which she is 
pledged, the triumph of which means the 
realization of our dream of democracy. 
The beauty, the vastness of the great 
trails of the West one finds in such po- 
ems as “The Wind in the Corn,” “Winter 
Wheat,” “One for All and All for One,” 
“Overland.” One gets the effect of a 
great ship plunging joyously upon the 
seas of a national life. The bigness of 
the sea is there, and its freshness; its 
infinitude and its beauty. These poems 
are the outpourings of a poet who has 
given us the beauty of rhythm, the music 


of the wind chanting as it sweeps across - 


the prairies. More than that, she has re- 
vealed in all its beauty the awakening 
of the country’s soul to a consciousness 
of its high destiny. 

Eugénie M. Fryer. 


The Return of Odysseust 


One of the striking things about “The 
Return of Odysseus,” a poetic drama by 
Dr. Miller, of Princeton, is its perfect fu- 
sion of the ancient and the modern. He 


*The Wind in the Corn. By Edith 
Franklin Wyatt. D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. $1.00. 

+The Return of Odysseus. 
Mills Miller. 





By Marion 
The Stratford Company. 


has kept the spirit of the old, its form 
and its chaste beauty of life, of thought, 
of spirit harking of an antiquity that is 
yet ever modern. This is the essential 
purpose of this drama, and Dr. Miller has 
succeeded in his efforts admirably. 


The theme is the waiting of Penelope 
for the return of her husband, Odysseus, 
who has been absent in Troy for twenty 
years, and into it has been woven the im- 
mortal story of their love, Penelope’s 
fidelity revealed in the weaving motif; 
while into too are woven patriotism and 
comradeship. The Maidens of Penelope 
represent the chorus, performing “The 
Passage of the Banquet Hall,” “The 
Weaving,” “The Hunting of the Boar,” 
“The Archers’ Chorus.” His verse is 
very lovely, full of the tonal music of 
the Greek, and possessed of that quality 
of whiteness and purity that one always 
associates with Greek art. 


Penelope’s Visions, the Interlude be- 
tween the two acts of the play, are done 
in prose, and are very beautiful. Greek 
they are in spirit, Greek in atmosphere 
and in their austerity. This book is the 
work of one who loves, and therefore un- 
derstands the value of the classics. 


Eugénie M. Fryer. 


The Little Schoolmates 


Series* 
eries 

Several years ago, under the in- 
spirational force of Mrs. Theresa Hub- 
bell Elmendorf, of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, a representative of a prom- 
inent American publishing house con- 
ceived the idea of what has proved to 
be a most admirable series of books 
for children. This is known as the “Lit- 
tle Schoolmates” series, and there are 
now ten volumes in the series. 

The fundamental purpose of these 
books was to supply to American school 
children and young readers a basis for 
a better understanding of the people of 
the nations. By reproducing as nearly 
as possible the atmosphere of each coun- 
try in which the story is laid, and by 
revealing through character the qualities 








*The Little Schoolmates Series. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 each volume. 

In Sunny Spain. By Katherine Lee 
Bates. 

Under Greek Skies. 
goumis. 

A Boy from Erin. By Padraic Colum. 

The Laird of Glentyre. By Emma M. 
Green. 

Elsbeth. By Marguerite Muller. 

Genevieve. By Laura Spence Porter. 

Katrinka. By Helen Egglestone Has- 
kell. 

Treasure Flower of Old Japan. By 
Ruth Gaines. 

The Village Shield. By Ruth Gaines 
and Georgia Willis Read. 
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of the people of each land, a feeling of 
kinship and intimacy may be engendered 
to the end that we as Americans are able 
to see, a little at least, from the view- 
point of those who belong to other na- 
tions. 

Each book has been prepared by some- 
one thoroughly familiar with the place 
in which the scenes are laid and some- 
one thoroughly at home among the peo- 
ple of that land. For example, the well- 
known Greek novelist, Madame Julia D. 
Dragoumis, wrote “Under Greek Skies,” 
while “A Treasure Flower of Japan” was 
done by Ruth Gaines, a woman familiar 
through long years with things Japanese. 
The French book is entitled “Genevieve,” 
while the book on Ireland is “A Boy from 
Erin,” and contains a very wonderful col- 
lection of Irish legends and folk-tales. 
In most of the volumes there is folk-lore, 
giving the books a distinct educational 
value, which does not in the least mar 
the entertaining quality. 

The series as a whole has been recom- 
mended to every library of the United 
States and is finding favor among the 
school people. Fathers and Mothers in- 
terested in having their children read 
tales that kave an intrinsic worth can 
do no better than to place these books in 
the hands of the young boy or girl 
reader. 


Dabbling in Little Theatres* 


It was inevitable that the Little Thea- 
tre Movement should be the inspiration 
for a number of volumes outlining the 
different types and narrating the glory 
of different repertories. Three such vol- 
umes are before me, all of them sound- 
ing the same note of enthusiasm, all of 
them hammering the same commercial 
theatrical conditions, all of them equally 
uncertain as to the fate of most of the 
theatres discussed. 

It cannot be denied that Little Thea- 
tres have their sociological place, that 
they are measure of the artistic discon- 
tent of certain localities, that they rep- 
resent a community thirst for art which 
‘is not satisfied through the regular com- 
mercial channels. There is no doubt that 
the Little Theatres, whether they be of 
the social character of the Neighborhood 
Playhouse, whether they be of a rural 
character like the Fargo, South Dakota, 
Playhouse, or whether they be veritable 
laboratories for experiment in the new 
art and the unproduced play, are of great 
service in bringing to widely different 
‘groups of people the new spirit of the 
theatre today. Such activity is helping 


*The Insurgent Theatre. By Thomas 
H. Dickinson. B. W. Huebsch. $1.25. 

The Community Theatre. By Louise 
Burleigh. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

The Little Theatre in the United 
States. By Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 
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to deepen the interest in the theatre, to 
encourage native playwrights in the use 
of material close at hand. In some in- 
stances there have been Little Theatres 
which, like the Neighborhood Playhouse, 
have brought into popularity such dra- 
matists as Dunsany, ‘Percival Wilde and 
George Middleton, all three of them 
manipulators of the one-act play. I had 
occasion, not long ago, to refer to the 
discontent shown among these upholders 
of the Little Theatres over the theatrical 
conditions in the legitimate theatre, and 
a manager who discussed with me very 
seriously the work being done by the 
Little Theatres said that to him they were 
an aggregate of “little movements,” 
rather than “one big movement” which 
would have any appreciable effect on the 
theatre as a whole. This would show, as 
the three books here reviewed most em- 
phatically show, that the Little Theatres 
have no well-founded philosophy. They 
are insurgent, they are dissatisfied, and 
that is all. They are still unanchored, 
and I doubt whether they would have the 
strength to withstand any real theatrical 
storm that might arrive. 

Looking over the repertories which 
Professor Dickinson and Miss Mackay 
are at great care to give, I find that some 
of the biggest successes the Little Thea- 
tres have had have been in plays which 
had already had their hearing in the com- 
mercial theatre. It is true that such 
men as Livingston Platt and Robert E. 
Jones have been able to develop their 
artistic talents in the Little Theatres. 
It is true that such artists as Sam Hume 
and Iden Payne have, through the Little 
Theatre, opened a way for the possible 
development of the creative stage-man- 
ager; but, nevertheless, the Little Thea- 
tre Movement is marked by the amateur 
spirit—a spirit which is thoroughly com- 
mendable, but which is being taken with 
a little too much seriousness as a factor 
to set against the professional art which 
we are all hoping will some day be of 
stronger character than it is at present. 

Professor Dickinson sees in the Little 
Theatres a solution to that economic 
wastefulness which he deplored in his 
book, “The Case of American Drama.” 
His present treatise is probably a little 
too heavily serious in its approach, 
though none the less is it suggestive in 
its positive and negative criticisms of the 
accomplishments of Little Theatres. 

Miss Louise Burleigh’s “Community 
Drama” not only discusses the Little 
Theatre, but that larger theatre which 
takes in the community as an inherent 
part of the drama, and which was so 
well typified on a large scale by the pro- 
duction of Mr. Percy Mackaye’s “Cali- 
ban.” I do not feel that, however much 
she may have made a stab at the prob- 
lem, Miss Burleigh has in any way 
touched the real meaning of Democracy, 
or has given a hint of the real value of 


a drama of democracy. It takes a per- 
son in closer touch with the theatrical 
field than Miss Burleigh seems to be 
through certain statements made in her 
volume, to discuss a large subject such 
as democracy and art. Even Mr. Percy 
Mackaye, in his very entertaining book, 
“The Civic Theatre,” has found himself 
at times at sea as to the interpretation 
of the people and the play. 

The one serviceable book out of the 
three would seem to be Miss Mackay’s, 
for she pretends to do nothing more than 
to measure, one by one, the different 
Little Theatres as they group themselves 
on the map of the United States, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. She takes 
them each in turn, analyses their pur- 
poses out of their own mouths, describes 
their buildings, and gives a very service- 
able list of repertories. This is a volume 
which is the handier as a reference book 
of Little Theatre activities. It takes up 
the different local characteristics which 
distinguish the different types of theatres, 
and, now and again, shows that the au- 
thor has a standard by which she is able 
to judge Little Theatres as well as to 
praise them. Some of the Little Thea- 
tres mentioned as hopeful fledglings have 
died even since the book was published. 

One may dabble with the Little Theatre 
out of mistaken artistic fervor, but the 
theatre is too vital an institution to dab- 
ble with, and that is the reason why, de- 
spite all one can say as to the hope that 
may come out of the insurgent spirit 
which has prompted these Little Thea- 
tres, I would rather spend my energies in 
trying to uphold the legitimate theatre 
and to cure it of its evils, than to deny 
the legitimate theatre, and to pin my 
faith to something outside it which may 
be commendable, but which is not of the 


theatre itself Montrose J. Moses. 


Poemes Des Poilus* 


The “Poémes des Poilus” are not, 
perhaps, great poetry, but they are 
the sincere expression of thanks of 
men who have faced death and all the hor- 
rors ot war unflinchingly for an ideal, 
men who though war-weary and in pain, 
would yet give of their heart’s overflow 
of gratitude to those who have striven to 
alleviate their sufferings. These poems 
come from the soil of France that has 
grown sacred through the unmeasured 
sacrifice of her sons. In that light, they 
are akin in their simplicity and homely 
beauty, in their directness and deep real- 
ity, to the folk-songs of a people. They 
reveal truly the soul of France, a spirit 
that no brute force can ever vanquish, 
no suffering quench; for the spirit of 
France and of the Poilus is an immortal 
flame. 

A few letters are included with the 


*Poemes Des Poilus. W. A. Butter- 
field. 
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poems, and the introduction by Robert 
Herrick is a superb tribute to these men 


of France. The proceeds from the sale 
of the book will go toward the benefit of 
these men through the channels of the 
American Fund for French Wounded in 


Boston. Eugénie M. Fryer. 


Twentieth Century France* 


This is an especially important piece 
of work, in that it deals with the possible 
effects of the present War on France 
and Belgium. It takes up, in a way that 
will interest the many, the question of 
the particular changes that the War will 
have wrought—to a degree has already 
wrought—in the education and progress 
of girls and women. These changes be- 
gan actually some years before the War 
began; Miss Betham-Edwards lays to the 
credit of the author of “Marie-Claire” 
certain of the transformations in gen- 
eral attitude toward women that began 
to be apparent while the popularity of 
that little book was at its height. She 
makes a distinction between the literary 
interest that attached to “Marie-Claire” 
among American and English readers 
and the lessons it conveyed to French 
readers. She says: “The gist of ‘Marie- 
Claire’ was clear only to French readers 
and those conversant with its theme. Un- 
wittingly the naive authoress laid bare 
the very plague spot against which Jules 
Simon had thundered well-nigh half a 
century before Herein lay the 
secret of a phenomenal literary success 
in France—another nail had been driven 
into the coffin of the conventual system.” 

Now that the War has forced women in 
a more exposed position, and has imposed 
upon them the necessity for bearing bur- 
dens and carrying responsibilities usually 
belonging only to men, the change in 
woman’s status becomes even more 
clearly marked. And this change will, 
in the very nature of the circumstances, 
remain permanent. 

Miss Betham-Edwards goes into other 





*Twentieth Century France. By Miss 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Betham-Edwards. 


The Turkish Empire: Its 
Growth and Decay” 


This is one of the most fascinating 
contributions to the study of history 
which has appeared for a long time. The 


*The Turkish Empire: Its Growth and 
Decay. By Lord Eversley. (Fisher Un- 
win.) 
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changes that will be effected by the War; 
indeed, her book is a well-rounded survey 
of the France of today. I. W. J. 


English Drama in the Age 
of Shakespeare* 


Students of medieval drama are be- 


’ holden to the indefatigable researches of 


W. Creizenach, formerly professor at the 
University of Cracow, Poland. To the 
scholar his carefully arranged works on 
the development of English drama, dur- 
ing the time of Shakespeare, have been 
of particular value, and all authorities 
give credit to him. For the first time a 
part of Professor Creizenach’s work has 
been made available to English readers 
in translation—a translation which was 
prepared by Miss Cécile Hugon. The 
text itself was revised, not only by the 
author, but also by Mr. Alfred Schuster. 

It is interesting to note that the dedi- 
cation of this book to Mr. Schuster em- 
phasizes the fact that a firm of English 
publishers is gracious enough in its atti- 
tude towards scholarship to dedicate the 
volume to their fellow-worker, Mr. Schus- 
ter, who was among the Germans killed 
in Flanders on November 20, 1914. 

It would be ‘useless here to try and 
establish over again Professor Creize- 
nach’s position as an authority on the 
Age of Shakespeare. Suffice it to say 
that he reviews his subject in this book 
from every conceivable social, economic, 
and artistic standpoint, and has massed 
together an enormous amount of evidence 
as to the manner in which the Eliza- 
bethan drama was written and presented. 
The footnotes show the more modern 
hand of the reviser, while the biblio- 
graphical references are brought nearer 
to date, although not as recent as to in- 
clude the excellent work of E. K. Cham- 
bers on the Medieval Stage, the detailed 
historical work of Professor Schelling, 
or the discoveries of Professor Wallace. 
Since the revisions also, Professor Law- 
rence has brought out his “Shakespeare’s 


*English Drama in the Age of 
Shakespeare. By W. Creizenach. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $4.50. 





Books From Abroad 


By Ralph Wigmore 


subject is interesting, and just now of 
deep importance, but it is the charm and 
ability with which it is presented that 
make the reading of this volume an un- 
mitigated pleasure. Lord Eversley gives 
a value to the personal equation in Turk- 
ish history which imparts to its pages 
a special interest. The importance of the 
position of Turkey in the international 
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But this in no way detracts 


Theatre.” 
from Creizenach’s value. The present 
translation, therefore, adds a_ striking 
volume to the list of reference books 
which can be readily consulted by the 
English reader. In the meantime, until 
other translations are made, Professor 
Creizenach’s work on the drama of the 
Middle Ages in general will have to be 
consulted in the original language. 


Montrose J. Moses. 


Mark Twain's Letters* 


At. no time was Mark Twain more de- 

lightful than when he wrote letters. The 
very human side of the man is revealed 
all through his correspondence, which ex- 
tended over many years and touched 
upon many people and places. Unaf- 
fected, sincere, always frank in expres- 
sion, with a spontaneity or humor that 
is peculiarly contagious, these letters, 
which are now gathered together by his 
official biographer and offered for pub- 
lic perusal, reveal Samuel Clemens as 
nothing else has done. 
. The letters are supplementary, of 
course, to the extensive biography al- 
ready prepared by Mr. Paine from Mark 
Twain’s own papers; the collection is 
reasonably complete, and it shows how 
many and varied were the interests of 
the man and how simply he lived his 
life, in spite of his fame and growing 
fortune. 

Mr. Paine provides a brief, introduc- 
tory biography to the volumes and inter- 
sperses the letters with explanations of 
the occasions on which some and the 
surroundings amid which others of them 
were written. 

The letters date from 1853 to the time 
of Mark Twain’s death, and they number 
among them letters to all the greatest 
of Clemens’s American contemporaries. 
There are interesting specimens of hand- 
writing and reproductions of original let- 
ters and drawings, with other half-tone 
illustrations from photographs. 





*Mark Twain’s Letters. Arranged with 
comment by Albert Bigelow Paine. Two 
volumes. Harper & Brothers. $4.00. 


tangle of European affairs has long been 
recognized, but the author throws fresh 
light on the subject, and retains the at- 
tention of the reader to the very end. 
The book has the rare merit of sym- 
pathy—trare, that is, in the treatment of 
Moslem character. Most English his- 
tories of the Turkish Empire have been 
written on the lines of “Foxe’s Book of 
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Martyrs”: all the virtues on one side, and 
the other side has not been permitted a 
saving grace. This is, of course, bad 
history, and it is refreshing to have the 
story of the Turks told with fairness and 
intelligence. From the time that they 
began to overflow the Balkans, the Turks 
became a mongrel race. Not only did 
their harem system mix their blood, but 
much of their fighting, as in modern 
times, was done for them by subject 
aliens. Some of their most distinguished 
generals and admirals were of European 
stock. The famous Barbarossa, for in- 
stance, was of Greek descent; and Dra- 
gut, another great corsair, who fought 
for Solyman the Magnificent, was a 
Croat. Then the ferocity and fanaticism 
of the earlier Turks have been greatly 
exaggerated. They were astonishingly 
pitiless judged by our pre-war standards 
of humanitarianism, but the Germans 
have since enlarged our appreciation of 
how war must have been waged in the 
darker ages. Then, on the score of fana- 
ticism, the Sultans showed more tolera- 
tion than contemporary Christian mon- 
archs. After the first taking of Con- 
stantinople, the Greek Church was given 
freedom of worship in its appointed build- 
ings. There were some notable instances 
of Christian communities preferring the 
rule of the Padishah to that of the Vene- 
tians. And this brings us to another 


point on which Lord Eversley lays em- 
phasis—the common belief that prosely- 


tizing was the great impetus of the Os- 
manli conquests; that the vanquished 
were invariably given the choice between 
Islam and the sword. There is no war- 
rant for this view. The two chief in- 
centives were pillage and territorial ag- 
grandizement. 

Lord Eversley records his conviction 
that there was no missionary zeal for Is- 
lam in the Turkish Armies, and that their 
main incentive was the hope of plunder 
by the sack of cities, the sale of cap- 
tives as slaves or for harems, and the 
confiscation of land for its distribution 
among soldiers as a reward for bravery; 
and that the decay of the military spirit 
and the shrinkage of the Empire was 
largely due to the absence of these mo- 
tives and rewards, when the Turks were 
on the defensive. 

The chief cause of the decay is. to be 
found in the dramatically sudden change 
in the quality of the Ottoman rulers. The 
line of Othman reached its zenith in the 
person of Solyman the Magnificent, a 
contemporary of Charles V and Henry 
VIII and Francis I, but a more brilliant 
and enlightened ruler than any of them. 
He was the last of the Ottoman Sultans 
who had raised their estate from a 
petty fief to a mighty Empire, stretching 
from Bagdad to the gates of Vienna, and 
from the Adriatic to the Caspian. He was 
followed by Selim “the Sot,” and thence 
onward the line was unredeemed by a 
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single commanding personality, with the 
possible exception of Mahmoud II 
(1808-39). 

Pages might be filled with comments 
upon this fascinating volume, but we 
must limit ourselves to one extract, de- 
tailing the manner in which Napoleon 
proposed to settle the Turkish question 
during his negotiations with Tsar Alex- 
ander on the River Niemen. “Napo- 
leon was ready to concede to Russia the 
Danube principalities and Bulgaria. He 
claimed for France, Egypt, Syria, Greece, 
all the islands of the Archipelago and 
Crete. Austria was to be propitiated by 
the cession of Bosnia and Servia. The 
question remained, what was to be done 
with Constantinople? Napoleon would 
not concede it to Russia. The Tsar in- 
sisted upon this. The agreement broke 
down at this point. But it is certain 
that Napoleon was willing enough to 
throw over his recent allies the Turks, 
and to join their hereditary foe in dis- 
membering their Empire. A more per- 
fidious transaction is not found in 
history.” 


The Fringe of Islam: Home 
Life in the Balkans* 


This is one of the best books of a 
pleasant and useful series. It treats of 
the Balkan Greeks, the Albanians, the 
Bulgarians, and the Osmanlis. Miss 
Garnett’s intimate knowledge of these 
countries puts us en rapport with these 
gentlemen and their womenfolk. We 
shall confine ourselves to the Albanians, 
and select as illustrative of their traits 
the story of two women, both relatives of 
the tyrant Joannina, which brings out 
both the ferocity and the nobility of the 
race. The first tells how the men of 
Gardiki took the Aghadina, the mother 
of Ali and Shaintza, and subjected her to 
indignity and outrage. Brother and sis- 
ter swore an oath of vengeance against 
the town, which in after years they were 
able to keep. 

Gardiki fell to the conquering Ali. 
Shaintza was grieving at the time for 
the death of her favorite son, Aden Bey— 
grieving with the wild grief which char- 
acterizes the Albanian women, when 
mourning their dead, and which took the 
form of smashing with a hammer all his 
and her diamond ornaments, burning her 
costumes and valuable furs, and destroy- 
ing things generally. Nevertheless, she 
sent her brother a stern message, bid- 
ding him have no mercy on the inhabi- 
tants of the town. “As for me,” she 
cried, “it is only on cushions stuffed with 
the hair of the women of Gardiki that 
Shaintza will henceforth repose.” 

A striking contrast is the behavior of 
Ali’s favorite wife, Emineh, at the fall of 





*The Fringe of Islam: Home Life in 
the Balkans. By Lucy M. J. Garnett. 
(London, Methuen.) 


another town, Souli, which had been hero- 
ically defended, and whose inhabitants 
were now tremblingly awaiting Ali’s 
will. ' 

Emineh’s gentleness has passed into a 
proverb, and she found courage to pro- 
tect the helpless. Falling at Ali’s feet 
she begged him to spare the unhappy 
Souliotes. “The Souliotes”! exclaimed 
Ali in a voice of thunder—“The Soulio- 
tes! Darest thou intercede for my worst 
enemies, and not tremble for thyself?” 
“Effendi,” replied the brave woman, ris- 
ing with dignified firmness, “Effendi, re- 
member that*I am the daughter of a 
Pasha. Yea, I dare to intercede for 
them, and, moreoever, dare to tell thee 
that their blood, and the blood of my 
unhappy father, which thou didst shed 
whilst I was yet a child, will be upon 
thine head!” Unfortunately, Ali had an 
unanswerable tu quogue ready. “And 
upon thine also!” he retorted, and dis- 
charged a pistol at his rebellious wife. 


A History of Poland From 
the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day* 


One of the fruits of the present war 
has. been the promotion of the study of 
the less known nations involved in the 
struggle, and the contribution of many 
excellent works on the subject. Many 
of the older books were so inaccurate as 
to be only misleading. Now, however, 
these are giving place to really scholarly 
treatises, which throw light on questions 
which, it is hoped, may find some settle- 
ment in the arrangement of the terms 
of peace. 

Prominent among these nations is the 
kingdom of Poland, of which Major Whit- 
ton provides an excellent history. For 
ten centuries there has been strife be- 
tween the Teuton and Slav races in East- 
ern Europe, and yet their mutual rela- 
tions and the definition of their respective 
frontiers still remain undetermined prob- 
lems. In the course of this strife Poland 
arose as a middle kingdom occupied by 
a people of the same blood as their Sla- 
vonic neighbors on the one side, but pro- 
fessing the same creed as their German 
neighbors on the other. This double re- 
lation, however, so far from affording 
Poland any special security, exposed her 
rather to a double peril. For difference 
of faith caused estrangement between 
the Poles and the Russians; difference of 
blood set a barrier between the Poles and 
the Germans; and in the end an unholy 
alliance between German and Russian 
crushed the Polish State out of exist- 
ence. Yet, though Poland disappeared, 
the Polish nation still lived. Nor have 

(Cont. on p. 17, Advt. Sec.) 


*A History of Poland from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By Major F. 
E. Whitton. (Constable.) 








The Theatres in New York 


Author of “ 


Miss Ann Murdock Meets 
the Three Bears 


Mr. Edward Childs Carpenter, when 
he was young, evidently took to heart 
his reading of fairy tales. His success 
in past years with “The Cinderella Man” 
has been followed with his grown-up in- 
terpretation of Southey’s story, and he 
has made a pleasing little comedy out of 
the idea of the three bears in the woods. 
For the Goldilocks of the occasion, the 
choice fell upon Miss Ann Murdock to 
fill the role, and in mere pictorial value 
she was very charming. Mr. Carpenter, 
however, has into the part of the Goldi- 
locks of his “Three Bears,” put a better 
fancy to the role than Miss Murdock en- 
compassed. The dramatist is happiest, 
however, in those scenes which are cen- 
tered around the three bears, rather than 


“ The Three Bears” 


By Montrose J. Moses 


around his heroine. Their discovery of 
her in the woods near their camp, their 
tender consideration of her, filled with 
humor, especially the situation where, 
out of one of the women’s magazines 
they order an entire wardrobe for Goldi- 
locks, their succumbing to her simple 
charm and graces, all these moments are 
very pleasingly handled by Mr. Carpen- 
ter. There are literary touches to the 
dialogue also, the literary value, however, 
not being as well sustained as in “The 
Pipes of Pan,” which, because it is Mr. 
Carpenter’s latest work, is naturally his 
maturest. 

“The Three Bears” was ably abetted 
in its investure by Mr. Iden Payne and 
by the very wise casting of the three 
male parts, givem to Messrs. Jerome 
Patrick, Rex McDougall, and Percy 
Marmont. 


The Call of Youth 


Youth dies hard, and there are many 
instances of the final flare-up before the 
flame flickers and goes out. Mr. Edward 
Childs Carpenter has written a play 
whose philosophy is that, if one harken 
to the Pipes of Pan, one need never lose 
the golden glow of youth. He has, in 
his new play, which bears the enchanting 
name of “The Pipes of Pan,” illustrated 
his philosophy in the love incident be- 
tween two middle-aged people who, in 
their early days, have had a romance, but 
who, through the vagaries of fortune, 
have drifted apart. They now meet, after 
many years, and go off together on a 
madcap fancy-dress adventure, and the 
artist, whose heart has died out of his 
work, are rejuvenated, and the woman, 
who has settled into the average sort of 
wife, lives again her girlish dream. With 
the result that, at the end of this ad- 


Contemporary Dramatists” 


venture, when they separate—as inevit- 
ably they must, according to Mr. Car- 
penter’s scheme of things—they are all 
the better for their experience which has 
freshened their outlook upon life. 

In human history there have been 
many such instances. Even Ibsen, ap- 
proaching seventy, had his little romance 
with a girl barely nineteen. Every be- 
ing, whose fervor has, through circum- 
stances, been stifled in its development, 
sooner or later harkens to the Pipes of 
Pan. 

Mr. Carpenter’s play contains some of 
the maturest, and some of the best work 
that dramatist has yet done. There are 
refreshing moments in the different 
scenes; especially striking that situation 
where the artist and his “lost love” are 
seated upon a magic carpet, and recall 
their romance of the past. Mr. Carpen- 
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ter balances his dialogue with poetry 
and humor, and one comes away from 
such a piece better for having seen it. 

The cast was headed by two very pop- 
ular players—Mr. Norman Trevor and 
Miss Janet Beecher. The former, always 
pleasing in his personality, effective in 
his reading and satisfying in his inter- 
pretation, gave an excellent perform- 
ance, although, on the opening night, he 
seemed more or less handicapped by a 
lack of deep understanding of the role; 
the latter was striking in appearance as 
the heroine, although the Pipes of Pan 
did not seem to make her heart beat in 
the right rhythm. In neither of them 
was the rejuvenation thoroughly convinc- 
ing. Especially to be commended was 
Mr. Reginald Mason in the part of the 
lover who throughout the play wooes the 
artist’s daughter. 

We hope “The Pipes of Pan” will con- 
tinue to please New York audiences for 
some time to come. It is rarely one is 





given a play so sincere, so wholesome and 
so unaffected in its intent and purpose. 


Idea, Idea, Who's Got 
the Idea? 


Every manager is trying to put it over. 
Every actor and every dramatist is try- 
ing to get it over. They are surprised 
when they succeed, and they are equally 
surprised when they fail. And the rea- 
son for this is that playwriting is a hap- 
hazard thing and play-producing is a 
speculative thing, and altogether no 
one connected with the theatre really 
knows when he has a good play, or when 
he has not a good play until after the 
public renders a decision at the box- 
office. Unfortunate, however, that the 
dramatist, the actor, the producer have 
not a more discriminating sense, are not 
better able to judge certain qualities a 
play must have in order at least to make 
it live a week! 

We have had, within the past month 
or two, numberless examples of half- 
baked plays carefully rehearsed and sat- 
isfactorily mounted. But, as far as the 
play is concerned, when they rang the 
curtain up it was not there at all. The 
fault seems to be that most of these 
dramatic ventures lack both story and 
idea. Stories only come when one has 
developed the faculty of rich invention 
and quick imagination. Barrie is an ex- 
ample of such endowment. Ideas only 
feed upon fundamental knowledge, and 
keen insight, and Shaw in this respect 
is fortunately possessed! 

There is another position a dramatist 
may occupy in the theatre today; he may 
be a writer of clever dialogue—so clever 
that at the moment one half believes his 
play is good. But the cleverness is not 
that of Oscar Wilde in its satire. It is 
not that of Shaw in its deep understand- 
ing of human actions and reactions. 
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Last year we had occasion to speak 
of Miss Clare Kummer and the easy 
grace with which she constructed “A Suc- 
cessful Calamity.” William Gillette is 
touring the country again this season 
with the same little piece, and has en- 
riched it with the interest attached to 
his own personality. But the play is a 
flimsy kind of satire which bursts its 
bubbles before they have attained full 
shape and size. There has always been 
reviewed in “The Book News Monthly” 
Miss Kummer’s “The Rescuing Angel.” 
We quite imagine what Barrie would 
have done had he been in Miss Kummer’s 
place. He would have certainly made 
something deeper and more far-reaching 
out of “The Successful Calamity.” 

The same lack of structure is to be 
found in the recent work of W. J. Hurl- 
burt. Two of his plays, “Saturday to 
Monday” and “Romance and Arabella,” 


From “ Madame Sand~ 


have had short life upon the stage, and 
are now in the limbo of forgotten things. 
Mr. Hurlburt seems to spend more time 
on the external trivialities of wit, than on 
the deeper and truer phases of life. How 
many dramatists, like him, have thought 
that Clyde Fitch’s ability to sense the 
feminine externals was an easy matter. 
The longer we contemplate, in perspec- 
tive, the work of Mr. Fitch, the more 
are we convinced that, however externally 
agreeable he may have appeared to be, 
his plays would never have been the suc- 
cess they were, had there not been in them 
a deeper underlying knowledge of human 
nature. It is a spine of existence which 
no bon mots can supplant that seems to 
be lacking in the recent work of Mr. 
Hurlburt. His “Saturday to Monday” 
was played excellently by Mr. Norman 
Trevor, Mrs. Maxwell-Conover, and Mr. 
Cecil Yapp. It was given a most strik- 
ing production by Mr. Winthrop Ames, 
but nothing could save it, not even though 


much of its dialogue sparkled—the spar- 
kle, however, was artificial. Mr. Hurl- 
burt had only the ghost of an idea, and 
even the ghost faded before the curtain 
fell. 

The same charge of insufficient think- 
ing and poverty of invention may be 
brought against him in the comedy writ- 
ten for Miss Laura Hope Crews, “Ro- 
mance and Arabella”’—an absurd esca- 
pade—and had it not been for the sparkle 
and verve of Miss Crews, in the part of 
the inconsequent heroine, the piece 
would not have held the stage as long 
as it did. 

The examples herewith noted should 
be a warning to the American dramatist. 
What he is suffering from is a lack of 
intent and purpose. He has the ability 
to write dialogue. He is quick to grasp 
humor in situation, and there his ability 
ends. 

Idea, Idea, who’s got the Idea! Neither 
Miss Kummer nor Mr. Hurlburt. 


The French Theatre Opens 


The Théatre du Vieux Colombier, 
headed by M. Jacques Copeau, opened 
its doors on the 27th of November, 
and promises to be one of the most in- 
teresting ventures of the season. Space 
will not permit us to enter into a survey 
of Copeau’s Parisian activities. It is 
enough to say that, cheered on by a group 
of artistic people in France, he opened 
a theatre in Paris on October 22, 1913— 
a theatre which, following in the tradi- 
tion of Antoine, is not as ultra-modern in 
its repertory. In his person, Copeau 
represents the French artistic stand in 
the theatre against commercial practices, 
and, until May 31, 1914, he gave ade- 
quately, if not brilliantly, most of the 
noteworthy plays representative of 
French drama from about the seven- 
teenth century to the present. By the 
time war was declared the Théatre du 
Vieux Colombier had an enviable conti- 
nental reputation; but, with the an- 
nouncement of the titanic struggle, the 
doors did not reopen, many members of 
the company having been mobilized. 

For the time being, Copeau’s theatre 
has been transferred from Paris to New 


. York. It is backed by a powerful finan- 


cial Board of Directors; which does not 
mean, however, that there will be any 
extravagance in the practical working of 
the theatre. For, as a manager, M. Co- 
peau stands for simplicity, stands for 
the play rather than for the externals 
of the play. He comes to America: with 
a repertory of at least twenty-five pieces, 
and, for his opening selected one of the 
lightest of Moliére’s comedies, “Les 
Fourberies de Scapin” (The Rascalities 
of Scapin); the occasion being likewise 
the inaugural of the theatre, he presented 
two other divertissements, one an im- 
promptu wherein he, as manager of the 
Théatre du Vieux Colombier, meets all 
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the members of his company and dis- 
cusses art and policies. The afternoon’s 
performance closed with a quasi-pageant, 
the crowning of Moliére, wherein all ages 
of comedy pay their tribute to a bust of 
Moliére, the work of the sculptor, Emile 
Marque. 

To judge by the company assembled 
for the impromptu, M. Copeau has a 
variety of personalities to draw from. 
And to judge by the selection he has 
made from this company for the Moliére 
farce, we would say that his discernment 
was wise, especially in the person of 
Gérente, played splendidly by M. Louis 
Jouvet. For the Moliére piece, there was 
an attempt, on the part of M. Copeau, to 
reproduce the stage set characteristic 
of the Moliére stage management; no 
more bothersome to the modern audience 
than the court-yard set sometimes repro- 
duced for an archaic exploitation of 
Shakespeare. We do think, however, 
that one would have probably enjoyed 
the piece a little better had M. Copeau 
resorted to modern realism and placed 
the scenes in a room, rather than in an 
open space unlocated. We remember 
Mansfield’s production of “The Misan- 
thrope”; his garniture, though not as 
simple as that of Copeau in scene or in 
costume, was, nevertheless, not ex- 
travagant. 

Later on, when we have seen several 
of M. Copeau’s productions, we will enter 
more fully into his standards and ac- 
complishments. It is enough, at present, 
to advise those interested in French 
drama, to support M. Copeau in every 
way possible. 


Henry Bernstein and 


the War 


Miss Grace George has just produced 
Henry Bernstein’s “L’Elévation,” which 
translated means “the heights.” It has 
been running for some months at the 
Comédie Francaise, and has been hailed 
by French theatre-goers as measuring the 
spiritual effect the war is having on the 
individual. Certainly, viewed as the lat- 
est product of the dramatist, Henry Bern- 
stein, it shows that out of the smoke of 
battle he has come with a keener value of 
life and its relationships. On the score of 
technical dexterity, the piece is not as dis- 
tinctive in many ways as “The Thief,” 
but it has all of Mr. Bernstein’s love of 
the theatrical, with his old-time adher- 
ence to the French triangular plot. 

The only difference in his attitude is 
that it has been forced upon him by 
active participation in the war. 

The effect of such a change makes one 
feel that, for the first time, Mr. Bern- 
stein has become inspired. The conven- 
tional French lover goes to the war and 
his love becomes purified. While Mr. 
Bernstein convinces us that the soldier 
has changed in his respect for human re- 
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lationship, he does not fully convince us 
that the wife of the other man, who is 
the moving factor in this. domestic trag- 
edy, has gained anything permanent from 
the experience. Throughout the play, 
from the very beginning, we realize 
that if she cannot love her husband, even 
though he is a man of exceptional char- 
acter, there are such happenings going 
on daily in the world. But he gives to 
the woman a certain trivial value which, 
when she is faced by her lover in the 
hospital, becomes all the more inade- 
quate by the side of his exaltation and 
glorification of the love she has showered 
on him. 

We take this play as an example of 
the direct effect the war has had on the 
French drama. It is adequately, though 
not brilliantly, played by Miss George, 
but she is fortunate in being supported by 
Mr. Holbrook Blinn, who lent to the part 
of the husband a forcefulness and dig- 
nity which was moving, while Mr. Lionel 
Atwill, in the réle of the lover, played 
with polish and refinement. The piece 
deserves support. 


A Sluggish Comedy and a 
Biographical Squint 


Madame George Sand is a role well 
suited to the artistic peculiarities of Mrs. 
Fiske. Whether or not she would have 
added distinction and fascination to the 
part had there been distinction and fas- 
cination in the characterization by. Mr. 
Philip Moeller, is a matter of specula- 
tion. But we do know that the play 
which Mr. Moeller has written for Mrs. 
Fiske is more concerned with the. emo- 
tional shortcomings of the French au- 
thoress than with the brilliancy she 
must have had, in order to fascinate the 
brilliant men of her time. If it is true, 
as the French philosopher says, that “if 
one is not careful he will find what he is 
looking for,” then certainly, in the read- 
ing of Madame George Sand’s biography, 
Mr: Moeller has found everything he was 
looking for. His play, described as a 
biographical comedy, has gone through 
Madame Sand’s life with the idea of de- 
tailing her many “affairs” which involved 
Alfred de Musset, one Doctor Pagello, 
and finally Chopin with whom, while the 
final curtain is falling, she elopes. Off- 
hand we cannot say whether these amor- 
ous escapades of Madame Sand are to be 
regarded in the light of broad comedy or 
farce. We do know that, as the play 
rolls from one act to another, and Madame 
Sand throws off one experience after an- 
other with the agility of an amatory acro- 
bat, instead of being enlightened as to 
Madame Sand’s character, we were 
highly amused by the inconsequence of 
her acts. Mr. Moeller has succeeded in 


. writing occasional witty lines, but in no 


way has he succeeded in sounding the 
deep notes of Madame Sand’s character, 


or in measuring her fascination. The 
only thing we have to thank Mr. Moeller 
for is the impetus he has given us to 
turn, once more, to. Madame Sand and 
read, for ourselves, the original material 
from which he has drawn his very mat- 
ter-of-fact inspiration. 

Mrs. Fiske, with her usual staccato 
carelessness of speech has, nevertheless, 
brought to the play a technique which is 
never-failing. Mr. Ruben, hailed by the 
Washington Square Players as an actor 
of great promise, appeared as Alfred De 
Musset, and spoiled the part by a soft- 
soap quality of sentimentality, without 
any fire of imagination. Excellent char- 
acter bits were “Chopin,” played by Mr. 
Alfred Cross, and “Franz Liszt,” played 
by Mr. Owen Meech. Of the smaller 
parts, however, the one which showed 
clearly that the actor had read biography 
and understood the psychology of the 
réle, was the all-too-small part. of 
“Heinrich Heine,” played with vividness 
and sharpness by Mr. Ferdinand Gott- 
schalk. 

In these days of modern stagecraft, 
Mrs. Fiske’s picturing of the scenes was 
old-fashioned and mechanical. 

Altogether, “Madame Sand” is not a 
distinctive offering, even though it has 
some qualities which interest. 


The Sentimental Barbara 


Another dramatist has come out of 
that dramatic workshop which has helped 
to make Boston famous... This time it is 
Miss Florence Lincoln with a most senti- 
mental piece entitled “Barbara,” a study 
of vicarious motherhood which interested 
Broadway audiences less than a month, 
but which, to the credit of Miss Lincoln, 
let it be said, exhibited a literary style 
far above the majority of plays seen this 
year. 

In three acts, the story repeats, over 
and over again, the tender hallucinations 
of a young girl who has dream children 
and takes care of these dream children 
as though they were real. Due to a faint- 
ing spell, and a concussion of the brain, 
this dream quality turns into a menacing 
brain disarrangement which lasts through 
Many years, and, in the scenes which 
follow, situations are externalized which 
are mere figments of “Barbara’s” dis- 
torted imagination. In the end her phy- 
sician, a most appealing character played 
charmingly by Mr. John Miltern, advises 
an operation, even though he struggles 
against a doubt that when “Barbara” is 
restored to normal consciousness she will 
be as happy, robbed of her dream chil- 
dren, as she has been during the years 
that are past. It is evident, from the 
very beginning of this play, that the 
doctor and Barbara will marry. 

This is a fantasy without the treat- 
ment of a fantasy. Somewhere in the 
dialogue, one of the characters, speaking 
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of “Barbara’s” dream children, says that 
they are “‘on the golden edge of twilight 
along with the jam,” a very pretty line 
in itself and excellently descriptive of 
Miss Lincoln’s piece. 

The only fault in this case is that there 
is too little twilight and too much jam. 
Her sentiment sinks into sentimentality 
which was ably abetted by the doll-like, 
passive quality of Miss Marie Doro’s 
acting. She herself is a fragile bit of 
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workmanship, and though, since we last 
saw her on the stage, she has gained a 
certain poise in her technique, she lacks 
the human comprehension which “Bar- 
bara” required in order to keep it out of 
a monotonous vein. 

Mr. Arthur Hopkins produced the play 
with his usual good taste, the one scene 
for the three acts showing the reticence 
of Robert E. Jones in its most pleasing 
shape. 


Co i ee 


By Harold P. Quicksall 


Philadelphia theatrical situation 

within the last month has been the 
unexampled number of “return engage- 
ments” announced for theatres of the 
Klaw and Erlanger family. “Pollyanna” 
was the first of the old plays to come 
back for a second possible inspection. An- 
nouncement that it would be followed at 
the Broad Street Theatre by “The Coun- 
try Cousin,” seen here early last spring, 
and that David Warfield, seventeen years 
after his first tour in “The Music Mas- 
ter,” would bring that famous old play 
back to the Forrest Theatre, followed 
after a short interval. Then came word 
of the return engagement of “Mister 
Antonio,” Otis Skinner’s current play, 
also at the Broad. 

In all probability the most obvious 
reason for these return engagements is 
the true reason. As all the world knows, 
New York theatres recently suffered a 


Te: outstanding development of the 


Alexandra Carlisle 
In **The Country Cousin” 


severe loss of patronage. The immediate 
result of the phenomenon was a furious 
increase of production. Plays were 
whipped into shape in hours instead of 
weeks and hurriedly thrust upon the 
empty Broadway stages. The public re- 
fused to respond to such stimulus, how- 
ever, and many of the new productions 
were definitely slated as “failures”— 
commercial, of course—after compara- 
tively few performances. Meanwhile 
the road was experiencing the difficulties 
of the theatrical metropolis in only a 
slight degree; last year’s plays, consid- 
ering the facts of war and taxes, were 
doing well. So there was nothing to do 
with the new plays which failed to make 
their impression in New York but to 
throw them into the storehouse, and keep 
theatres open by playing return engage- 
ments. 

The quartet of pieces thus far an- 
nounced for an early return to this city 
gives little opportunity for protest except 
against the general principle. ‘“Polly- 
anna” has little of the stern stuff of 
which worthy drama is made, but it has 
an utilitarian value and a common qual- 
ity which has won it a very definite and 
highly appreciative public. Still, it has 
come and gone even at this writing. A 
welcome and important return engage- 
ment booked for the Broad Street Thea- 
tre is George C. Tyler’s production, in 
association with Klaw and Erlanger, of 
“The Country Cousin,” by Booth Tark- 
ington and Julian Street. 


Play Made Talk 


This play was the hub of considerable 
controversy during its long engagement 
in New York. The sharpest critical 
shafts were wafted at it, some in scorn 
and some in high praise. Mr. Tarking- 
ton and Mr. Street, skilful feuilletonists 
that they are, made answer in brilliant 
letters. which were printed at great 
length; President Wilson wrote his offi- 
cial approval on White House stationery 
to Miss Alexandra Carlisle, who plays 
the leading réle, and former President 


Roosevelt gave the piece a place in his 
political platform in a speech on the 
opening night. So while “The Country 
Cousin” prospered everyone was happy. 

The point of the main controversy (cer- 
tainly its origin) seemed to lie in the 
assumption that the authors had adopted 
the ancient thesis that all country folk 
are good and all city folk are bad—just 
in the Puritanic fashion of our phrasing. 
A close examination of the manuscript 
will reveal that there is no ground for 
this assumption. As Mr. Tarkington has 
pointed out, the play is really a clash of 
two ideals of life. He has added that 
it was mere chance that Nancy Price, 
the capable young woman who goes to 
New York to save her young relative 
from the “fast set” in which her father 
moves, came from Ohio. In this state- 
ment we believe Mr. Tarkington is over- 
drawing his case. Nancy comes from 
Ohio not as a matter of chance nor be- 


Jessie Glendinning 
In * Turn to the Right ™ 


cause George Tyler happened to be born 


there. She is a simple countrywoman 
out of a plain State because the authors 
appreciated the sentimental and practical 
value of permitting a character of this 
sort to match wits with an impossible 
city cad and unmercifully defeat him. 


Why the authors refuse to make this 
admission, simply for the honor of can- 
did criticism, we cannot see. For it does 
not follow that their play, through this 
fact, takes on any responsibility for the 
objectionable thesis. For the other ele- 
ment in the play which became a subject 
of controversy, the authors need make 
no defense. Their second act picture of 
decadent society is not overdrawn or out 
of place. We are not afraid to say this 
in the same breath with a confession 
that we know nothing of such society; 
for we know a little of social conditions 
and a little bit more about psychology. 
Moreover, accepting the subject of the 














play, this is. a necessary and effective 
stage device. 

All this, however, is aside from the 
finest virtues of the play. Mr. Tarking- 
ton and Mr. Street have achieved one 
supreme need of the American drama, 
and for it they might easily be forgiven 
all else. With the exception of Margaret 
Anglin’s new production, “The Open 
Fire,” by Hulbert Footner, at the Little 
Theatre, we know of no recent American 
play which evidences a deeper sincerity 
or a more humble spirit of artistry in the 
presentation of clearly typical American 
character types. In this respect the play 
never falters. From beginning to end 
it is straightforward, truthful, faithful— 
an admirable example of keen observa- 
tion and artistic restraint. And this qual- 
ity alone makes the play not only worthy 
of bearing the names of these two men, 
but of playing a return engagement any- 
where. } 

It was not without sufficient reason 
that the management raised Miss Car- 
lisle into the rank of the stars in this 
production. Her work is admirable. Don- 
ald Gallagher does another excellent dra- 
matic portrait. In fact, there are only 
two weak performances in the entire 
cast. ; 

David Warfield’s return to the For- 
rest in “The Music. Master” should de- 
light alike those who have seen the play 
and those who have not. There is no 
great significance in it, to be sure, but 
there is, at least so far as the star is con- 
cerned, a great deal of fine acting. Some 
members of the original company are 
in the cast, and in Marie Bates, Auguste 
Aramini, Francis Gaillard, Howard Tay- 
lor, Charles Mason, William Boag, Louis 
Hendricks, Tony Bevan, Griffith Lusk, 
Eleanor Barry, Hazel Lowry, Helen 
Weer, Gertrude Valentine, and Shirley 
Ward Mr. Warfield has a balanced and 
skilful company of supporters. 

There is not so much attractiveness in 
“Mister Antonio,” which is also to be 
at the Broad, but there is a great deal of 
charm in Otis Skinner’s handling of the 
title réle. On the occasion of his last 
visit here Mr. Skinner told me he be- 
lieved Mr. Tarkington was blazing a new 
trail in this piece. I never heard any- 
one but Mr. Skinner take a similar point 
of view. But almost any sophisticated 
theatregoer will agree that he could 
watch Mr. Skinner all day, playing—al- 
most anything. 

“Turn to the Right,” which takes up 
its residence at the Garrick Theatre on 
Christmas, is doubtless familiar to many 
Philadelphians from its long tenancy of 
the Gayety Theatre, New York. This is 
a purely journalistic play, the main struc- 
ture of which was conceived by John 
Hazzard, the comedian, and whipped into 
shape by Winchell Smith, author of “The 
Fortune Hunter” and a contributor to 
“The Boomerang” and many other stage 


THE WORLD OF DRAMA 


successes. It details the story of the re- 
form, through many thrilling and comi- 
cal circumstances, of two young prison 
convicts. The leading roles are taken 


by Forrest Wanant, Ruth Chester, Will- 
iam E, Meehan, DeWitt Newing, Jessie 





Irene Bardoni 
In “ Hitchy-Koo™ 


Glendinning, Lucy Cotton, Edgar Nelson, 
Samuel Reed, Alice Hastings, Jason Ro- 
bards and Harry E. Humphrey. 
Tentatively booked for the Broad 
Street Theatre in the next few weeks is 
“Hamilton,” the latest historical por- 
trait with a dramatic background, of 
George Arliss. It is not my good for- 
tune to have seen this play in its en- 
tirety, but two glimpses of it and famil- 
iarity with its manuscript emboldens me 
to believe, notwithstanding so acute and 





Adele Ardsley 
In “The Show of Wonders” 
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erudite a critic as Mr. Montrose J. Moses, 
that it bespeaks history in the only way 
a historical play need, and represents a 
genuine triumph for the painstaking art 
of Mr. Arliss. George Arliss is a great 
character actor. He is limited, certainly, 
but he knows precisely his limitations. 
He knows them too well to make many 
errors, as his record will easily show. 


Shubert Musical Show 


In the Shubert Theatres during the 
early months of the new year, musical 
productions will: predominate. Now that 
the powers of the law are no longer in- 
voked by either faction, Raymond Hitch- 
cock will be at the Lyric Theatre in his 
new musical revue, “Hitchy-Koo,” one 
of the brightest and most successful en- 
tertainments of its type seen on the New 
York stage for several seasons. Hitch- 
cock has a genuine. genius for eccentric 
comedy, and in this production, under 
his own management, he has been able 
to give it full play. Leon Errol is an- 
other efficient comedian, at the sort of 
thing, of course, which he has made his 
own. And in Irene Bardoni, Josephine 
Whittell, Ignatio Martinetti, Ames and 
Winthrop, George Moore, Eleanor Sin- 
clair, Florence Cripps, Teddy Hudson, 
and several others, he has a group of 
players bound to throw out the stimuli 
demanded by patrons of this sort of en- 
tertainment. 

A “show” of different stamp but al- 
most equally effective is “The Show of 
Wonders,” which will be at the Chestnut 
Street Opera House for the entire month 
of January. Like all products of the 
Winter Garden, this is an entertainment 
of enormous sets, exciting colors, un- 
paralleled costumes, ingenious dances, 
and all the humors under the January 
sun. The audience will even be taken 
into the interior of a submarine. So 
there you are! 

Eugene and Willie Howard are the 
leading comedians. Tom Lewis will 
doubtless lead them a happy chase. Sid- 
ney Phillips, White and Clayton, Flora 
Lea, Charles Wright, Ernest Hare, Ed- 
mond Makalif, Dan Quinlan, Arthur Da- 
vis are some of the vaudeville teams and 
individuals who will contribute to the 
mad program. 

Another Raymond Hitchcock musical 
piece, called “When Love is Young,” is 
to have an early showing at the Adelphi 
Theatre. There is said to be considerable 
novelty in this and more than a little 
visual beauty. 

Maintaining a tradition.of many years’ 
standing, Chauncey Olcott, the famous 
Irish tenor, returned to the Walnut Street 
Theatre for a Christmas week engage- 
ment in his new play under the direction 
of Cohan and Harris, “Once Upon a 
Time.” This is a delightful entertain- 
ment of its type, written by Rachel 
Crothers, author of Emma Dunn’s play 
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of last season, “Old Woman 31.” Miss 
Crothers understands the intimate emo- 
tional range of what is quite properly 
designated as “Irish drama.” She is 
able to sound every note of it at will; 
and she always maintains the balance 
and discretion which is usually lamenta- 
bly lacking in plays of this sort. As 
usual Mr. Olcott interpolated a number 
of songs. 

Manager Strakosh announces a list of 
plays for the first few weeks of the new 
year which’ indicate clearly that he will 
maintain the’ heightened standard of en- 
tertainment marked out for this treatre 
in its recent announcement. During the 
week of January 7, “After Office Hours” 
will be the offering. This is a melo- 
drama of love in a business office. Fiske 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


O’Hara will follow during the week of 
the fourteenth in another Irish play. The 
popularity of this performer is second 
only to that of Olcott, and he should ob- 
tain an equally enthusiastic welcome 
from his admirers. “Stop, Look, Listen,” 
-“Her Bridal Night,” last season’s offer- 
ing of the Dolly Sisters, and Thurston, 
the magician, are listed for later in the 
season. 

At Keith’s during the first week of 
the new year the leading act will be Mme. 
Dorée’s Celebrities in a series of grand 
opera selections. The Cameron Sisters 
will continue for a second week with 
their dancing numbers. The Kosloff 
Troupe of dancers, Josie Heather and com- 
pany, in character songs; LeMair and 
Gallagher, in a travesty, and Bostock’s 


Riding School, are features of the week 
of the fourteenth, and Connelly and Wen- 
rich and Gus Edwards’ Revue will be 
the leading features of the two final 
weeks of the month. 

The Stage Society inaugurated its sea- 
son at the Little Theatre on December 
17 with a production of Laurence Hous- 
man’s “The Chinese Lantern,” which met 
all the requirements of the organization 
with respect to staging, but was hardly 
up to the mark in any histrionic sense. 
As we go to press word arrives that Ar- 
nold Bennett’s “The Honeymoon” is to 
be presented early in January. This piece 
is much more in the vein of the Stage 
Society’s best efforts and with the aid of 
William Whitney should be done in ex- 
cellent style. 


The Motion Picture Trend 


todrama are many hopeful signs 
that producers and public alike are 
beginning to place spectacle in its proper 
corner of the film art. For years the 


LL ein on the horizon of the pho- 


spectacle, in the minds of the public and 
the producers even if not actually in fact, 
has occupied the photoplay throne. The 


time is not far distant when the produc- 
ers were doing their best to compel their 
patrons to reckon the worth of a photo- 
play exactly according to the cost of its 
production—or rather its avowed cost, for 
the world has seen many “million dollar 
films,” but none which actually cost more 
than a quarter of the figure. But gradu- 
ally all the stock tricks of the spectacle 
were taken up and exploited to the limit. 


By Harold§P.§ Quicks all 


We had chases, vast armies, gorgeous 
banquet halls, awesome mountain scenery, 
until we reached the point where we de- 
manded in unmistakable tons something 
more. Even the producers began to real- 
ize that after all is said and done these 
things are physical—only settings—that 
the limit of their task is the creation of 
atmosphere and the bolstering of inci- 
dent. Unaided they are without power 
to. hold the attention the moment the 
fresh flush of their novelty has vanished. 

A new demonstration of the extent. to 
which photoplay patrons have turned 
away from the spectacle is now in pro- 
gress. In “Cleopatra,” a Fox production 
with Theda Bara in the title role, and 
“The Cinderella Man,” a Goldwyn fea- 


Mae Marsh 
In “* The Cinderella Man™ 


ture, with Mae Marsh playing the fem- 
inine lead, film patrons are being offered 
an excellent spectacle and a delightfully 
intimate domestic comedy. One need 
not await the reports of exhibitors the 


Douglas Fiarbanks 
In “A Modern Musketeer” 


nation over to determine which one will 
reach closest to the theatregoer’s heart. 

Theda Bara, as we have previously had 
occasion to report, gives a highly uneven 
performance in this new Fox film. She 
has one or two gripping moments. Other- 
wise she is never Cleopatra and seldom 
an effective Egyptian siren. But the 
spectacular end of the production is su- 
perb. The old tricks are rehashed, of 
course, but they are well done and at 
some points have been applied with a 
new twist. 

‘On the other hand, the Goldwyn pic- 
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ture is merely a genial comedy of fancy, 
dreams of youth, love, romance in a pro- 
saic setting, laughter, and joy. But with 
Mae Marsh in the leading role and Tom 
Moore, brother of Owen, Mary Pickford’s 
husband; George Fawsett, George Far- 
ren, Alec. B. Francis, Louis R. Grinsel, 
Elizabeth Ariaans, Mrs. J. Cogan, Dean 
Raymond, and Harry Scarborough in the 
supporting company, the play is delight- 
fully done. It is a film version, of 
course, of the play by Edward Childs 
Carpenter, who was for many years fi- 
nancial editor of the Philadelphia “In- 
quirer,” and is the author of “The Pipes 
of Pan” and “The Three Bears,” recently 
in Broadway Theatres. 


Hugo Ballin has designed tasteful and 
effective settings for the picture, and 
down to the smallest detail it has been 
worked out with care and discretion. But 
Miss Marsh is quite enough in her own 
right. She is, indeed, as “The Photo-Play 
World” calls her, “A Song Without 
Words.” hit cue 


Use of the sobriquet calls to mind the 
entrance of this new periodical, “The 
Photo-Play World,” into the realm of 
motion picture journalism. Unless we 
make a serious error, this journal will 
make an impression upon the industry 
and its patrons. The magazine is only 
four months old, but the December num- 
ber, now at hand, not only contains a 
vast quantity of material likely to in- 
terest all admirers of the photoplay, but 


includes in addition a wealth of fine pic- 


torial material. In the “portrait gal- 
lery” of the first few pages are four 
color illustrations from paintings or 
favorite photographs of Mary Pickford, 
Olga Petrova, Elsie Ferguson and Pau- 
line Frederick which any admirer of these 
actresses can well afford to place upon 
the walls of his or her home. This is 
a feat never before attained by any mo- 
tion picture magazine. 


Every industry and every art has its 
journalism, of course, and every new 
periodical devoted exclusively to it has 
its point of view. The weakness to date 
of the photoplay magazines has been 
their lack of critical observance. They 
have tried to be faithful to the indus- 
try and its representatives in the wrong 
way. In the “Photo-Play World” there 
is evidence of greater insight and a more 
independent spirit which should prove 
valuable to everyone concerned. The 
magazine is edited by George M. Downs, 
Jr., who has been associated with sev- 
eral successful enterprises of a similar 
nature, and under his guidance it should 
obtain a large success and exercise an 
enormous influence. 


THE MOTION PICTURE TREND 


Another Goldwyn production which at- 
tains a high degree of effectiveness and 
will doubtless rank with the most impor- 
tant releases of the new year, is the film 
verson of “Thais,” with Mary Garden, 


Marguerit« Clark 


the famous operatic star, in the title 
role. It seems that this was a particu- 
larly apt subject for the Goldwyn organ- 
ization, with its determination to blaze 
new trails in the way of settings, and to 
simplify and naturalize all acting. Miss 
Garden herself is admirably adapted to 
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the cinema. A gifted actress in the first 
place, her essential training on the oper- 
atic stage made the transition to the 
camera easier, probably, than for players 
who go into pictures directly from the 
speaking stage. 

Miss Garden’s work, however, is by no 
means the end of this film’s beauties. 
There are many strong and beautifully 
developed situations in it and the acting 
reaches a degree of refinement such as 
few recent releases can approach. The 
picture will be shown in one of the thea- 
tres under the control of Stanley V. Mast- 
baum in the early part of January. 


* * * 


Two more pictures which may be com- 
mended as unusual in more than one par- 
ticular are announced by the Stanley 
company for their theatres early in the 
new year. One is “The Seven Swans,” 
with Marguerite Clark, and the other is 
“A Modern Musketeer,” with Douglas 
Fairbanks. 

Miss Clark’s “Sub Deb” efforts are 
shaded into insignificance by this latest 
picture to be released for Paramount. 
J. Seale Dawley, who has been Miss 
Clark’s pillar of ‘strength in many previ- 
ous productions, has adapted a beautiful 
scenario for her present purposes and 
has directed its production with fine taste 
and a skill that was not afraid to be orig- 
inal. Lyman Broening should be men- 
tioned for the skill of the photographic 
work. All the forces of the studio must 
have been drawn upon to obtain the 
beauty of investiture and costume and 
the effectiveness of ensemble which char- 
acterizes every portion of the picture. 

This photodrama shows again the pecu- 
liar gifts of the cinema for conveying, vi- 
vifying, and, indeed, preserving fairy lore 
of any sort. It is to be hoped that these 
pictures will live longer than the aver- 
age release, that some wise exhibitor will 
remember them after a few years, or 
maybe only months, recollect their potent 
appeal to children and grown-ups alike, 
and again throw them on the screen, 
Fairy lore is limited. It is not being 
created now any more than really ecclesi- 
astical music is. So producers should 
realize whenever they turn to subjecis 
of this sort that they are probably cre- 
ating for all time and must exercise their 
best powers. 

The Fairbanks picture is at no point 
unique or-startling, but it is one more 
pleasant variation on the peculiarly 
appealing gifts of this popular film 
player. It is executed with the skill 
which has been shown in all his latter 
day productions—since John Emerson be- 
gan to aim the camera—and provides an 
excellent entertainment. 
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of last season, “Old Woman 31.” Miss 
Crothers understands the intimate emo- 
tional range of what is quite properly 
designated as “Irish drama.” She is 
able to sound every note of it at will; 
and she always maintains the balance 
and discretion which is usually lamenta- 
bly lacking in plays of this sort. As 
usual Mr. Olcott interpolated a number 
of songs. 

Manager Strakosh announces a list of 
plays for the first few weeks of the new 
year which indicate clearly that he will 
maintain the heightened standard of en- 
tertainment marked out for this treatre 
in its recent announcement. During the 
week of January 7, “After Office Hours” 
will be the offering. This is a melo- 
drama of love in a business office. Fiske 
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O’Hara will follow during the week of 
the fourteenth in another Irish play. The 
popularity of this performer is second 
only to that of Olcott, and he should ob- 
tain an equally enthusiastic welcome 
from his admirers. “Stop, Look, Listen,” 
“Her Bridal Night,” last season’s offer- 
ing of the Dolly Sisters, and Thurston, 
the magician, are listed for later in the 
season. 

At Keith’s during the first week of 
the new year the leading act will be Mme. 
Dorée’s Celebrities in a series of grand 
opera selections. The Cameron Sisters 
will continue for a second week with 
their dancing numbers. The Kosloff 
Troupe of dancers, Josie Heather and com- 
pany, in character songs; LeMair and 
Gallagher, in a travesty, and Bostock’s 








Riding School, are features of the week 
of the fourteenth, and Connelly and Wen- 
rich and Gus Edwards’ Revue will be 
the leading features of the two final 
weeks of the month. 

The Stage Society inaugurated its sea- 
son at the Little Theatre on December 
17 with a production of Laurence Hous- 
man’s “The Chinese Lantern,” which met 
all the requirements of the organization 
with respect to staging, but was hardly 
up to the mark in any histrionic sense. 
As we go to press word arrives that Ar- 
nold Bennett’s “The Honeymoon” is to 
be presented early in January. This piece 
is much more in the vein of the Stage 
Society’s best efforts and with the aid of 
William Whitney should be done in ex- 
cellent style. 


The Motion Picture Trend 


todrama are many hopeful signs 

that producers and public alike are 
beginning to place spectacle in its proper 
corner of the film art. For years the 
spectacle, in the minds of the public and 
the producers even if not actually in fact, 
has occupied the photoplay throne. The 
time is not far distant when the produc- 
ers were doing their best to compel their 
patrons to reckon the worth of a photo- 
play exactly according to the cost of its 
production—or rather its avowed cost, for 
the world has seen many “million dollar 
films,” but none which actually cost more 
than a quarter of the figure. But gradu- 
ally all the stock tricks of the spectacle 
were taken up and exploited to the limit. 


L, em on the horizon of the pho- 


By Harold P. Quicksall 


We had chases, vast armies, gorgeous 
banquet halls, awesome mountain scenery, 
until we reached the point where we de- 
manded in unmistakable tons something 
more. Even the producers began to real- 
ize that after all is said and done these 
things are physical—only settings—that 
the limit of their task is the creation of 
atmosphere and the bolstering of inci- 
dent. Unaided they are without power 
to hold the attention the moment the 
fresh flush of their novelty has vanished. 

A new demonstration of the extent to 
which photoplay patrons have turned 
away from the spectacle is now in pro- 
gress. In “Cleopatra,” a Fox production 
with Theda Bara in the title role, and 
“The Cinderella Man,” a Goldwyn fea- 


Mae Marsh 
In *‘ The Cinderella Man™~ 


ture, with Mae Marsh playing the fem- 
inine lead, film patrons are being offered 
an excellent spectacle and a delightfully 
intimate domestic comedy. One need 
not await the reports of exhibitors the 


Douglas Fiarbanks 
In “A Modern Musketeer” 


nation over to determine which one will 
reach closest to the theatregoer’s heart. 

Theda Bara, as we have previously had 
occasion to report, gives a highly uneven 
performance in this new Fox film. She 
has one or two gripping moments. Other- 
wise she is never Cleopatra and seldom 
an effective Egyptian siren. But the 
spectacular end of the production is su- 
perb. The old tricks are rehashed, of 
course, but they are well done and at 
some points have been applied with a 
new twist. 

On the other hand, the Goldwyn pic- 
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ture is merely a genial comedy of fancy, 
dreams of youth, love, romance in a pro- 
aaic setting, laughter, and joy. But with 
Mae Marsh in the leading role and Tom 
Moore, brother of Owen, Mary Pickford’s 
husband; George Fawsett, George Far- 
ren, Alec. B. Francis, Louis R. Grinsel, 
Elizabeth Ariaans, Mrs. J. Cogan, Dean 
Raymond, and Harry Scarborough in the 
supporting company, the play is delight- 
fully done. It is a film version, of 
course, of the play by Edward Childs 
Carpenter, who was for many years fi- 
nancial editor of the Philadelphia “In- 
quirer,” and is the author of “The Pipes 
of Pan” and “The Three Bears,” recently 
in Broadway Theatres. 


Hugo Ballin has designed tasteful and 
effective settings for the picture, and 
down to the smallest detail it has been 
worked out with care and discretion. But 
Miss Marsh is quite enough in her own 
right. She is, indeed, as “The Photo-Play 
World” calls her, “A Song Without 
Words.” bd oe 


Use of the sobriquet calls to mind the 
entrance of this new periodical, “The 
Photo-Play World,” into the realm of 
motion picture journalism. Unless we 
make a serious error, this journal will 
make an impression upon the industry 
and its patrons. The magazine is only 


four months old, but the December num- 
ber, now at hand, not only contains a 


vast quantity of material likely to in- 
terest all admirers of the photoplay, but 
includes in addition a wealth of fine pic- 
torial material. In the “portrait gal- 
lery” of the first few pages are four 
color illustrations from paintings or 
favorite photographs of Mary Pickford, 
Olga Petrova, Elsie Ferguson and Pau- 
line Frederick which any admirer of these 
actresses can well afford to place upon 
the walls of his or her home. This is 
a feat never before attained by any mo- 
tion picture magazine. 


Every industry and every art has its 
journalism, of course, and every new 
periodical devoted exclusively to it has 
its point of view. The weakness to date 
of the photoplay magazines has been 
their lack of critical observance. They 
have tried to be faithful to the indus- 
try and its representatives in the wrong 
way. In the “Photo-Play World” there 
is evidence of greater insight and a more 
independent spirit which should prove 
valuable to everyone concerned. The 
magazine is edited by George M. Downs, 
Jr., who has been associated with sev- 
eral successful enterprises of a similar 
nature, and under his guidance it should 
obtain a large success and exercise an 
enormous influence. 


Another Goldwyn production which at- 
tains a high degree of effectiveness and 
will doubtless rank with the most impor- 
tant releases of the new year, is the film 
verson of “Thais,” with Mary Garden, 


Marguerite Clark 


the famous operatic star, in the title 
role. It seems that this was a particu- 
larly apt subject for the Goldwyn organ- 
ization, with its determination to blaze 
new trails in the way of settings, and to 
simplify and naturalize all acting. Miss 
Garden herself is admirably adapted to 


Mary Garden 


the cinema. A gifted actress in the first 
place, her essential training on the oper- 
atic stage made the transition to the 
camera easier, probably, than for players 
who go into pictures directly from the 
speaking stage. 

Miss Garden’s work, however, is by no 
means the end of this film’s beauties. 
There are many strong and beautifully 
developed situations in it and the acting 
reaches a degree of refinement such as 
few recent releases can approach. The 
picture will be shown in one of the thea- 
tres under the control of Stanley V. Mast- 
baum in the early part of January. 
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Two more pictures which may be com- 
mended as unusual in more than one par- 
ticular are announced by the Stanley 
company for their theatres early in the 
new year. One is “The Seven Swans,” 
with Marguerite Clark, and the other is 
“A Modern Musketeer,” with Douglas 
Fairbanks. 

Miss Clark’s “Sub Deb” efforts are 
shaded into insignificance by this latest 
picture to be released for Paramount. 
J. Seale Dawley, who has been Miss 
Clark’s pillar of strength in many previ- 
ous productions, has adapted a beautiful 
scenario for her present purposes and 
has directed its production with fine taste 
and a skill that was not afraid to be orig- 
inal. Lyman Broening should be men- 
tioned for the skill of the photographic 
work. All the forces of the studio must 
have been drawn upon to obtain the 
beauty of investiture and costume and 
the effectiveness of ensemble which char- 
acterizes every portion of the picture. 

This photodrama shows again the pecu- 
liar gifts of the cinema for conveying, vi- 
vifying, and, indeed, preserving fairy lore 
of any sort. It is to be hoped that these 
pictures will live longer than the aver- 
age release, that some wise exhibitor will 
remember them after a few years, or 
maybe only months, recollect their potent 
appeal to children and grown-ups alike, 
and again throw them on the screen. 
Fairy lore is limited. It is not being 
created now any more than really ecclesi- 
astical music is. So producers should 
realize whenever they turn to subjects 
of this sort that they are probably cre- 
ating for all time and must exercise theit 
best powers. 

The Fairbanks picture is at no point 
unique or startling, but it is one more 
pleasant variation on the peculiarly 
appealing gifts of this popular film 
player. It is executed with the skill 
which has been shown in all his latter 
day productions—since John Emerson be- 
gan to aim the camera—and provides an 
excellent entertainment. 





Some Newer War Books 


By Writers Who Have Been in Close Touch With Events 


All In It* 


“The Frenchman is inspired to glorious 
deeds by his great spirit and passionate 
love of his own sacred soil; the German 
fights as he thinks, like a machine. But 
the British Tommy,” says Major Ian Hay 
Beith, in his newest book, “settles down 
to war like any other trade.” And it is 
this “settling down” which he describes 
so humanely and so humorously for us 
in “All In It.” 

This is the prominent continuation of 
the exploits of those famous fighting 
Scots, so successfully narrated in “The 
First Hundred Thousand.” Following the 
fierce drive described in the earlier vol- 
ume, the regiment was ordered to the 
Belgium trench line, and a particularly 
hot sector. Then came the Christmas 
drive at Ypres, then a transfer again to 
France and the battle on the Somme. 

Here the British soldier comes into his 
own, and Hay in quite confident fashion 
says: “The initiative has passed once and 
for all into our hands,” and with the 
Somme battle fought and the enemy 
measured, the thing now is to carry on. 

As in “The First Hundred Thousand,” 
there is much raillery and jesting; there 
are chatty ahecdotes, amusing exploits 
and much interesting information. Per- 
haps the humor is a bit more grim—but 
so are the situations. 

Hairy Jocks the fighters are called— 
and they are an inimitable company. 
There is Corporal Mucklewame, now a 
sergeant; Lieutenant Bobby Little, Cap- 
tain Wagstaffe, Privates Tosh and Cosh— 
old friends, all. They deserve to go down 
to fame as worthy successors of Ortheris, 
Mulvaney and Learoyd. “All In It” is 
a fleeting memorial to their buoyant 
spirits and their bravery. 

The heroism of the field telephone men, 
“the buzzers,” the beautiful tribute to 
Madame and the-French household, the 
first appearance of the “tanks,” are some 
of the chapters which stand out with 
vividness. 

Ian Hay has a keen appreciation of the 
picturesque, the faculty of description, 
a never-failing and delightful sense of 
humor, together with a most human qual- 
ity which make him a worthy chronicler 
of the Great War. 


~*ANl In It. By Ian Hay. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 


The Note-Book of An 
Intelligence Officer" 


Major Wood’s new book is the out- 
growth of his recent experiences as an 
intelligence officer with the British army. 
“The Note-Book of an Attache,” it will 
be remembered, was the work of a young 
American student of architecture who 
broke off his studies at the Beaux Arts in 
Paris to serve the American Embassy 
during the first months of the War. 
Since that time the author has developed 
both as a writer, a keen observer, and a 
soldier; and has been continuously in the 
thick of great movements. Leaving the 
United States last autumn, after he had 


Eric Fisher Wood 
Author of “The Note-Book of An Intelligence 
Officer” 


waged a whirlwind campaign for prepar- 
edness, he offered his services to Eng- 
land to fight Germany. They were ac- 


cepted. Advised by Lord Northcliffe, 
Lloyd George and other powerful figures, 
he was first commissioned in the British 
Royal Naval Division. He then went 
to the army in France, took part in a 





Note-Book of an Intelligence officer, 
The. By Major Eric Fisher Wood. The 
Century Company. $1.75. 


charge from the trenches, was wounded 
and sent back to an English hospital. 
When the United States declared war he 
returned to this country and was com- 
missioned a major here. 

Major Wood, with his American birth 
and connections, and his experiences in 
the British army, is able to give Ameri- 
cans an impression of what constitutes 
war on the Western front which they 
cannot derive from other sources. In 
addition to his narrative of the fighting 
in which he took part, he gives authorita- 
tive information as to how the soldiers 
are transported, housed, trained, etc., a 
branch of the service in which he was 
especially interested. The book also con- 
tains a personal study of Lord North- 
cliffe, based on Major Wood’s close per- 
sonal association with him during a con- 
siderable period, and an account of the 
British censorship which will amaze many 
Americans, who have believed that it is 
either inefficient or wantonly disregard- 
ful of the interests of Americans. 

“The Note-Book of an Intelligence Of- 
ficer” is very fully illustrated from pho- 
tographs and drawings. 


A Plea for Universal Peace* 


An argument in favor of universal 
peace that is logical and _  convinc- 
ing to the intelligence, is presented 
by Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson in his new 
work dealing with the world now 
and after the War. The trouble is that 
people are not controlled so much by 
their minds as by their emotions—other- 
wise the War never would have begun. 
It is an interesting volume, which con- 
tains much sound philosophy, and per- 
haps the world will be more willing to 
follow it in the future than in the past. 

Mr. Dickinson desires to erect an arbi- 
tration tribunal to police the world, and 
thinks he has covered every objection. 
Perhaps he has, with the exception noted 
that we are not sufficiently controlled by 
good motives. Mr. Dickinson insists 
that the time to begin is now while the 
war rages, else it will be too late. This 
is one of those counsels of perfection 
which is not likely to be heeded. Never- 
theless, the work is one of profound in- 
terest and ought to be of great value. 


Joseph M. Rogers. 


~ *The Choice Before Us. By G. Lowes 
Dickinson. Dodd, Mead & Company. 
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The world’s greatest 
catalog of music 
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A book that every 
music-lover will want 


It has required 20 years of constant research, of steady applica- 
tion, of tireless effort, and the expenditure of more than Eleven 
Million Dollars to place this Victor Record catalogin your hands. 








‘This great book of 542 pages is the recognized authoritative index to 
the world’s best music; to the greatest musical achievements of all time. 

Its pages are living tributes to the years of unceasing vigil spent in 
gathering the best music from every portion of the globe. They reflect 
the hours upon hours which the greatest artists have devoted to record- 
ing their superb art for the delight of all generations. They attest to 
the enormous amount of time and millions of dollars spent in developing 
the art of recording to its present state of perfection. And through each 
and every page runs the story and proof of Victor supremacy. 

Every music-lover will want a copy of this great Victor catalog of music. 
Everybody should have this book, whether or not they have a Victrola. All will 
appreciate it because of the information about artists, operas and composers, and 
the numerous portraits and illustrations it contains. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great catalog of music, 
or we will mail you a copy free, postage paid. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 








Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordi- 


nated and synchronized by our special processes of manufacture, and their use, 
one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


Victor Supremacy 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark ot the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 
motion or sale of auy other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 


|| mark, “His Master's Voice.” It is on all genuine products of 
| the Victor Talking Machine Company 











| To insure Victor quality, always look for the farnous trade | 
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NEW BOOKS FOR SALE IN THE 
WANAMAKER BOOK STORES 


(Kindly mention ‘‘The Book News Monthly’’ when ordering) 


The Living Present. By Gertrude The Journal of Submarine Commander 


Atherton. $1.50. 


Best O’ Luck. By Alexander McClin- 
tock, 87th Battalion, Canadian Gren- 
adier Guards. $1.00. 

Militarism. By Dr. Karl Liebknecht. 
$1.00. 


My Home in the Field of Mercy. By 
Frances Wilson Huard. $1.35. 


With the First City Troop on the Mexi- 
can Border. By George Brooke, 3rd. 
$3.00. 


The World at War. 
des. $1.50. 


How to Live at the Front. By Hector 
MacQuarrie. $1.25. 


By Louis Keene. 


By George Bran- 


Grumps. $1.25. 


Bottled Up in Belgium. By Arthur B. 
Maurice. $1.25. 


Fighting for Peace. 
Dyke. $1.25. 


On the Edge of the War Zone. By Mil- 
dred Aldrich. $1.25. 


The Land of Deepening Shadow. Ger- 
many at the Third Year of War. By 
D. Thomas Curtin. $2.50. 


“The Rape of Belgium.” A Journal 
from Our Legation in Belgium. By 
Hugh Gibson. $2.50. 


By Henry Van 


Towards the Goal. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. $1.25. 


A Soldier of France to His Mother. By 
Theodore Stanton. $1.00. 


When writing to advertisers 


Von Forstner. By Mrs. Russell Cod- 
man. $1.00. 


The Diary of a Nation. The War and 
How We Got Into It. By E. S. Mar- 
tin. $1.50. 


The War and the Spirit of Youth. By 
(Young Soldiers of France), Maurice 
Barres; (Juventus Christi), Anne C. 
E. Allison; (The Soul’s Experiences), 
Sir Francis Younghusband. $1.00. 


Under Fire. By Henri Barbusse. $1.50. 


Temporary Heroes. By Cecil Sommers. 
$1.45. 


France Bears the Burden. 
ville Fortescue. $1.25. 


By Gran- 


My Adventures as a German Secret 
Agent. By Horst von der Goltz. $1.50. 


War. By Pierre Loti. $1.25. 


The War and the Bagdad Railway. By 
Morris Jastrow, Jr. $1.50. 


Journal of Small Things. 
Mackay. $1.35. 


Gems(?) of German Thought. By Wil- 
liam Archer. $1.25. 


A History of the Great War. 
Arthur Conan Doyle. $2.00. 


By Elizabeth Robins Pen- 


By Helen 


By Sir 


The Lovers. 
nell. $1.00. 


All In It: K Carries Qn. By Major Ian 
Hay Beith. $1.50. 
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Graceful 
Feather Fans 


Huge feather fans, 
fluffy and lovely, are 
most fashionable this 
winter. 





In charming colors, they may 
be used to give an artistic touch of 
color to one’s costume, or add an 
artistic note of contrast. 





Lovely pink and coral shades, 
green, sapphire blue and shaded 
feathers, make particularly lovely 
fans, and there are black and white 
fans as well. 





For the woman who likes the unusual there are peacock feather fans, and 
novelty feather fans with curling ends of the feathers at the top, while others have 
clusters of feathers at the opening of the handle. 


$8 to $25 each. 


Madame Now Carries a Service Bag 


In it she carries her knitting, her small parcels. She uses it as a shopping 
bag. She may even carry an over-night outfit in it when traveling! 
It may be of velveteen, of silk, or of velvet, in black or the more staple colors. 


$3.50 to $8.50 each. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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Read the Best Thoughts 
Before the People Today! 


The Lyceum and Chautauqua Movements have been recognized as one of the 
most powerful forces that influence public opinion and life today. 
Next to actual attendance, and especially in addition to it, is the pleasure and 


profit derived from reading a lecture, sermon, or discussion, such as is offered 
lyceum and chautauqua audiences. 


This is possible by reading a magazine like THE LYCEUM WORLD, which 
comes to you every month with the best thoughts from the best men and women on 
the lyceum platform. The discussions, articles, musical interpretations, and debates 
are from different angles and awaken thought, while they stimulate to higher 
activities in life. 

WE WILL MAKE YOU A PRESENT! To induce you to give this magazine 
a trial, we will send you a booklet full of advice of the best kind, showing the way 
to the best results, and highest success in life. It is entitled “THE VOYAGE 
OF LIFE.” We give this free, to all who subscribe through the “Book News 
Monthly,” and we agree to refund the money to all not satisfied. 


The Lyceum World 


Arthur E. Gringle, Editor, Indianapolis, Ind. 
a Among the magazines of this country pushing for- 
“| ~=ward steadily each year, through good times and hard 
times, is one which to-day is appreciated in every home 
where it enters, by every member of an intelligent 
¢/|, family, because it brings INSTRUCTION, INSPIR- 
\\|; ATION and ENTERTAINMENT—twelve months for 
* only $1.00. 

It is an absolutely independent Lyceum Magazine, 
containing the ablest discussions on Literary, Musical, 
Entertainment, Oratorical and Reform subjects. It 
gives those hints which make the effective Public 
Speaker, After-Dinner, Commencement and Special 
Occasion Orator, and the pleasing Reciter and Musician, 
while it broadens and uplifts all life through its varied 
literary articles, which during the year will include sub- 
jects not discussed in such manner elsewhere. 
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INSTRUCTION 
ENLIGHTENMENT 
| ENTERTAINMENT 2 
} yS 


Have You Ability as Speaker, Entertainer 
Musician, Story-Teller? 


The Lyceum and Chautauqua platforms to-day demand the finest and best talent 
men and women possess. Strong personality, unique ability and out-of-the-ordinary 
methods of presentation are especially demanded. Men and women with ability have 
come into this field and earned from $50.00 to $500.00 an evening. THE LYCEUM 
WORLD is always looking for such, and the editor is ready to help “discover” such 
talent. If you want work of this kind, write a personal note to the editor when you 
send your subscription. 


Do You Want Pleasant, Profitable, Dignified 
and Delightful Employment? 


Many well-bred, intelligent, educated men and women find it a delight to act as 
representatives and meet the committemen of lecture courses and Chautauquas. The 
work is pleasant and some have made as high as $10,000.00 in six months without 


much effort. Teachers, ministers and 
other professional men and women are 





Our Special Offer 


The Lyceum World $ 1 00 


twelve numbers and 


The Voyage of Life 


Send Money Order, Express Order or 
One Dollar Bill. If personal check 
is sent add 10 cents for exchange. 


THE LYCEUM WORLD 


Dept B. Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOTE—No Free Copies. Samples sent 
for 15 cents or four copies for 50 cents. 


pleased to do this work, and many cul- 
tured people are wanted. State your ex- 
perience, time you can give, age, etc., and 
make application. 


THE LYCEUM WORLD, Arthur E. Gringle Editor 
‘Indianapolis, Ind., Dept. B. 

Please send me a year’s subscrip- 

tion and “The Voyage of Life,” for 


which I herewith send you $1.00, to 
the following address: 
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| beneficial results. 
| price, $1.25 a year (10 months), but to 
| “show you” we offer a 3 months trial 


ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Oh such a spectacle! Look! Look! He was wise 
Whe first suggested uniforms for soldiers 
For while formidable to the enemy 
hey inspire a friend. Look! See how more 
imposing 
Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 
And the martial music makes one almost 
Wish for foes. 
** These very dramatic and beautiful lines give the 
some ~ & as to the sweetness, and cham 
of the remainder of the volume.”’—Louisville Times, 


Price by mail $1.00 in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher 
&¢ Congress Avenue - - New Haven, Cena 





Renew your subscription to 


The 
Book News 
Monthly 


Before January 15 


and obtain the Art Calendar 
for 1918 


FREE OF CHARGE 


| TEACH YOUR CHILD AT HOME 


A vital subject to every mother is the 


| early instruction of her child. An op- 
| portunity for mothers to proceed along 
| the same successful and scientific meth- 
| ods used in the most progressive kinder- 
| gartens in the country is offered in THE 
| KINDERGARTEN 


AND _ FIRST 
GRADE, a magazine to which the best- 


| known writers in the educational field 
| are contributors, and which fully meets 


the needs of the mother who does not 


| have the advantage of a kindergarten for 
| her child. IT WILL CONVINCE YOU 
| that you may profitably apply kinder- 
| garten principles to your everyday in- 


struction of the little ones with very 
Regular subscription 


subscription for only 25 cents. Make 
this experiment now and watch the re- 
sults in your own home. 


| MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


_ KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTION 


3 MONTHS—25 CENTS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Tue Book News Montuiy 
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(Continued from page 178) 


subjection under three separate despot- 
isms, humiliation, and ruthless oppres- 
sion sufficed to destroy the national spirit 
or to extinguish the national hopes of 
the Poles. 

Poland emerges into the light of his- 
tory in the tenth century to spring under 
her first two kings, Miesco and Boleslas, 
almost at once into greatness. The pres- 
sure of the German kingdom eastwards, 
chiefly under Otto the Great, had brought 
the Slav peoples between the Elbe and 
the Oder under German domination, and 
had partly evangelized them. The kin- 
dred tribes beyond the Oder then found 
themselves threatened with a common 
danger, and united under Miesco to pre- 
serve their independence. For a time 
they had to acknowledge German over- 
lordship, though they were not subdued. 
But under Boleslas they not only became 
independent again themselves, but won 
superiority over their immediate neigh- 
bors. At his death Boleslas ruled over a 
territory stretching from the Baltic 
nearly to the Black Sea, and from the 
border of Bohemia to beyond the Bug. 
More important still for the future of 
his people was his introduction of Christi- 
anity among them. For this came from 
a Latin source; and their acknowledg- 
ment of the authority of the Roman See 
bound them together in a spiritual union, 
and brought them under the influence of 
Western civilization. It is hardly too 
much to say that the fortunes of Poland 
were determined by the events of this 
reign. 

Yet Poland’s earliest period of great- 
ness was of but short duration. Relief 
from immediate danger without, local 
jealousies within, most of all the split- 
ting up of the kingdom into petty princi- 
palities by the will of one of her sover- 
eigns, brought Poland near to the point 
of disruption. Only after a century and 
a half of confusion was the royal author- 
ity restored in 1306. And by then there 
had appeared two factors which were 
to be of disastrous effect upon the na- 
tion’s life. One was the settlement of 


the Teutonic Knights in Prussia, the | 


other was the rise of the Polish lesser 
nobility. But under a series of strong 
kings Poland acquired, and held for more 
than two hundred and sixty years, a 
dominant position in Eastern Europe, 
presenting to the world a spectacle of 
high civilization and of splendid military 
prowess. Her decline began definitely 
in 1572 with the extinction of the Jagiel- 
lon dynasty, and was continued until the 
earliest partition in 1772 marked the 
first stage in the process of her ruin. The 
causes of this were two, her unfortunate 
geographical position, and still more the 
most unpractical constitution that ever 
burdened a nation. We must, however, 
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TRUEHEART MARGERY 


By NORMA BRIGHT CARSON 


Author of ‘‘ Rosemary for Remembrance” 


A book that will touch the heart in a dozen differ- 
ent ways—a book that will bring a smile and a tear, 
because in it real people make real mistakes, fight for 
happiness and gain both sorrow and joy. 


You will feel the fascination of Rich- 
ard Craven. You will know the heart 
appeal of Jean. You will find your love 
going straight out to Margery, even as 
Gerry’s love went out to her. 


A vagabond and a dog; a fairy and a little girl—so it was 
that Craven found Margery after he had lost Jean. Lights and 
shadows; storm and sunshine; war and peace—these are in “True- 
heart Margery.” 

$1.35 net. 


GEORCE H. DORAN CO.,"New}hY ork 











HE EDITOR is a weekly magazine for writers. It is 
twenty-two years old. Those who conduct it like to 
think of it as a weekly visitor to ambitious writers, as 
a visitor who must not be pretentious, not dull, but friendly and 
helpful. Recognizing that writing may be an art, or a trade, or 
a profession—what the writer himself makes it—THE EDITOR 
tries to tell writers, so far as such things may be taught, how to 
write stories, articles, verses and plays, etc. One thing it does, 
in a way that never has been equalled, is to bring to the atten- 
tion of writers news of all the opportunities to sell their work. 
News of current prize competitions is a weekly feature. Editori- 
als on copyright and authors’ literary property rights are fre- 
quent. 


P. C. Macfarlane says that THE EDITOR’S leading articles, 
which usually are written by Charles Leonard Moore, are the 
best essays on writing being published today. 


THE EDITOR has a department devoted to letters in which 
successful contemporary writers tell of the genesis, development . 
and writing of certain of their published stories. 


A yearly subscription (52 weekly numbers) costs $3.00. A four 
months’ trial subscription costs $1.00. Single copies are $.10 each. 


THE EDITOR 
C Box RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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Visiting Cards in the Prevailing Styles 


All these are in good taste—it is simply a matter of personal preference 


SCRIPT 


SLACK FRENCH SCRIPT 


SHADED: FRENCH SCRIPT 


GOTHIC 


BLACK ROMAN 


MODERN ROMAN 


BERLIN BLOCK 


BLACK OLD ENGLISH 


SHADED OLD ENGLISH 


SHADED CAXTON 


BLACK CAXTON 


A skin “‘cleare as the skye, withouten blame or blot,” 


STYLES OF ENGRAVING 


fh ay ee 2 ae 
Mas Julian Worth Mardy 
Me. Dawl Weir Rosman 
MR.WILLIAM DUDLEY JUSTICE 
MR.GEORGE GRANT HOLSTEIN 


Mrs.Etwood Gilroy Simpson 


MR.AUCBREY NEWTON TYLER 


Airs Charles Lemis Dalai 
Alliss Hallie Baruaed Kein 
iss Jean dimes Cravison 


Mir. Richard Gale Sussex 


| Shaded French Script, 
| Caxton and Shaded Old English 4.00 





VISITING CARD PRICES 


Engraved Plate, Including Fifty Cards, 
Name Only 


Extra for address, per line. . 


Gothic, Black Roman, Black 

French Script and Black Old 

English 2.50 
Extra for address, per line.. 1.50 


Black 


Extra for address, per line .. 3.00 


| Shaded Caxton, Berlin Block 
5.00 


and Modern Roman 
Extra for address, per line .. 3.50 


Card Envelopes, per pack of 25 .25 
PRINTING FROM PLATE 


50 Cards 
100 Cards 
ne Cards, per One Hun- 


The Wise Woman Knows the 
Value of Good Skin Creams 


is the desire 


of every normal woman. And the right care and the right creams 
will do much to help her attain a well-preserved, clear, youthful 


complexion. 


Queen Mary Creams, made in our own laboratories, are abso- 
lutely pure and dependable. 


Queen Mary Cleansing Cream is a great help, 50c a jar. 
Queen Mary Skin Cream, for massaging, 50c and $1 a jar. 
Youth and Beauty, a greaseless, finishing cream to use before applying powder, 


50c a jar. 


Delicate Skin Cream, an olive cream, will not hurt the tenderest skin, 75c a jar. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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refer our readers to this most interesting 
book for the later developments which 
have reduced Poland to the wretched 


condition in which she has existed in | 


modern times. 


Book Briefs 


(Continued from page 10 Adv. Sec.) 
feeling and a lot of promise for big things 
to come. Each number is worth while, 


and a setting is given the poems that is | 


appropriately artistic. 


Man Who Saw and Other Poems Aris- 





ing Out of the War. By William Wat- | 


son. Harper & Brothers. $1.00. 


An excellent selection of verses in- | 
spired by the War. William Watson’s | 


ability as a poet is not to be questioned 
and in this case he rises above his usual 
ability. 


Human Wisps. Six one-act plays. By 
Anna Wolfrom. Sherman, French & 
Company. $1.00. 


All mankind has to buffet with life’s 
turbulent sea, and either rise above it 
in conquest or else go down before it in 
defeat. Whether or not they go to pieces 
on the rocks largely depends on the forces 
within themselves, but also more or less 
on environment. 

In these plays are glimpses of the 
strife of some of those who live outside 
the pale of duty and law and order. Not 
strong enough in their own individuality 
to triumph over disaster, they have fallen 
victim to the influence of love or appe- 
tite or circumstances. Do not pity them, 
but rather take their hand and walk 
down their path of life, to laugh or weep 
with them. 


Wit of a Duck and Other Papers, The. 
By John Burroughs. Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. 

Reprints from the works of Burroughs 
to make a volume in the “Riverside Lit- 
erature” series. 


Readings in English Prose of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Raymond M. Alden. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 


A book for students, comprising selec- | 


tions from the best prose in the language. | 


Educational Tests and Measurements. 


By Walter S. Monroe, James C. DeVoss | 
and Frederick J. Kelly. Houghton, Mif- | 


flin Company. $1.50. 


A new educatior.al work that will show | 


teachers how to make effective tests in a 
way to increase general efficiency. 


High Tide. Songs of Joy and Vision 
from Present-Day English and Ameri- 


can Poets. Selected by Mrs. Waldo | 


Richards. 


A new issue in the “Riverside Litera- 
ture” series. 


| 
| 
| 
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Anywhere At Any Time 


A Thermos Carafe brings comfort and convenience 
to your home. You can fill it with your favorite 
beverage and keep this just as you want it—hot or 
cold—in your library, living room or on the veranda. 
Keeps contents cold for 72 hours, or hot for 24. 
Look for the name THERMOS. It insures you 
against imitations. 

There are 72 Thermos styles. More than 10,000,- 
000 in use. 


On sale at all better drug, department or 
sporting goods stores. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
General Offices: 35-37 W. 31st St., N.Y. 


Factories: Norwich, Conn. 





Do Business by Mail: 
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quantity on 6,000 


om Far Material Mis. Wealthy 


to purchase 
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Ress-Gould, 1029-X Olive St. 


Ross-Gould FABRICS 


Mailing 


LastS St.Louis You are bound to be 


satisfied with the style 
and wearing qualities of 


these superior 


ae ho prefer 
Ladtes he use a nice 
quality of stationary for DRESS GOODS 
their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes. 


and can call us to strict 
accountability if they fail to 


give the utmost satisfaction 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety 


of tints and surfaces. Manufactured WM. F. READ 


and supplied to the trade by & SONS CO. 
2 & W. M. CRANE PHILADELPHIA 


DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 
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THE MAN ~~ TRENCHES! 
WHERE WILL HE CET INK? 


| ONLY ONE SOURCE 
INK TABLETS ~:": WATERBOTTLE 
SWAAW SAFETY MILITARY PEN 


CONTAINS INK TABLETS 
SUFFICIENT FOR I5Q FOUR PAGE LETTERS 


SECTION OF PEN 
SHOWING INK TABLETS 
INTHE MAGAZINE 


AND POCKET CLIP 


BUY IT AT WANAMAKER’S 


Or from Your Stationer or Jeweler 


17 Maiden Lane, N York 
MABIE. TODD oe co 209 S. State Street, y Patra 
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